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‘‘Plantoids get 
to the root 
of things” 


says FRED STREETER, V.M.H. 


* We regular growers have proved again 
and again how plants of all kinds thrive 
on Plantoids. These handy little plant 
growth tablets are now used throughout 
the season in millions of gardens all over 
the country to encourage the robust, 
healthy growth of flowers, vegetables and 
soft fruits. 


Plantoids contain Nitrogen for growth, Potash for 
stamina, Phosphates for development, Iron and Manganese 
for colour and Calcium to sweeten the soil. All you need do is 
drop these little tablets into finger-deep holes alongside the plants and 
leave the rest to Nature. Plantoids get to the root of things!” 


PLANTOIDS 


R 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 
From all Chemists, Co-ops, STANDARD PACK 
Multiple’ (OVER 300 TABLETS) 3/ 6 


coven iso 2! 


GROWERS’ PACK 
(OVER 1,000 TABLETS) = 


DISTRIBUTORS: GRAHAM FARISH LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT. 
MAKERS OF SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES 
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ALUMINEX PRICES DOWN 
BY MORE THAN 2Q/ 


The world’s best greenhouse completely redesigned. 
New construction means even earlier, surer, heavier 
crops for less capital investment, lower running costs. 


The new Aluminex houses cost over 20% less. 
How has this been made possible? By com- 
pletely redesigning both the construction and 
the metal sections—giving a house just as 
strong, even more efficient—yet costing less 
to make. 


Improved 
ventilation 
on all models. 


The angle of opening of the continuous roof 
ventilators has been increased on all models and 
is now well above horizontal. On the 30 ft. span 
illustrated the angle is 30 degrees above hori- 
zontal, the opening portion being 3 ft. deep. 


Remote control gear opens all vents. 


The non-slip Teleflex system of remote control 
operates the roof and sidewall vents on all 
models. Up to 200 ft. of continuous ventilation 
can be opened by one handle. The Teleflex 
system for the roof vents of the 30 ft. span is 
electrically operated. 


Draught-proof construction cuts 


fuel bills. The new Aluminex house will get 
the most out of your heat- 
ing installation. All glass 
is bedded on permanent 
non-setting Prestik. Slam 
bars of continuous opening 
vents close down onto 
P.V.C. plastic seatings. 
Thus the whole house can 
be effectively sealed against 
draughts, preventing con- 
vection heat losses and 
making fumigation 100% 
efficient. 


More and yet more light. New metal sec- 
tions and roof members offer the very minimum 
obstruction to light. No other house lets in more 
light than the new Aluminex. 


— 


%& For next year’s Aluminex crops. 


Delivery in time for next year’s crops 
will be doubtful unless you make enquir- 
ies now. Save yourself trouble—fill in 
and post the form on the back of this page. 


No internal supports whatever. 

Nothing to get in the way of cultivators in the 
new Aluminex houses. Even the 30 ft. span is 
rigidly supported by roof trusses. 


Leak-proof, drip-proof glazing 


without putty. The Aluminex House can’t 
leak or drip on your crops. The patent puttyless 
glazing is fool-proof—all internal moisture is 
led outside. 


Easily cleaned surfaces can’t harbour 


fungi or pests. In the new Aluminex there 
are no pockets or crevices to harbour or collect 
pests or moisture and let fungi grow. 


Guaranteed 100°, corrosion-proof 


construction. The entire structure is of heat 
treated Magnesium Silicon Aluminium alloys 
HE9 and HE10 conforming to British Standard 
Specification 1476. Nuts and bolts are high 
tensile alloy and “‘Staybrite”’ stainless steel. You 
never have to paint Aluminex greenhouses. 


Propageane: plant or tomato houses 


in 4 different spans. Choose from the 
standard types shown to give you a propagating 
house, a plant house or a tomato house in any of 
the four Aluminex spans which are 11’, 15‘, 20’ 
and 30’. You can have 
any lengths made up in 
10’ sections, single or 
multi-span, so there is 
an Aluminex for every 
growing need, covering 
any area. And for car- 
nation growers, there is 
a new Carnation 
Aluminex wide. 


ALUMINEX 
Turn over 


tr 


GET DETAILS AND PRICE OF 
THE ALUMINEX YOU WANT 
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ALUMINEX ENQUIRY FORM 


Use this to get details of an ALUMINEX GREENHOUSE 
to your requirements as described on back of this page 
Save a letter by filling in this enquiry form NOW. No 
obligation whatever is incurred on your part. Post it to 
ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES LTD., 36 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!1 


Please send me specifications, constructional drawings and an estimate for the 
supply, erection and glazing of an Aluminex Greenhouse to my requirements as 
shown below. 


Indicate in the appropriate spaces the details 
of the particular Aluminex you are considering. 


Svepegnting Plant (glazed Tomato (glazed 
(mo glazed sidewalls) (sidewalls) 5’ 6” to caves 


LENGTH ~ Number of of units 10’ 24” long 


Total number of spans req uired 


MULTI 
SPAN Whether future additional 


spans to be allowed for 


At one Gable end only 

~ At both Gable 
~ One Side only 


None 


SIDEWALL 
VENTILATION 


ft. | AS ‘ft. SPAN 20 ft. 30 ft. SPAN 


Side : staging x 6" w wide 
Side staging wide 


Centre bench 6 wide So 
~ Centre bench wide requirements 


I should like to discuss the Aluminex house with your technical representative. Lj 


Signed DATE *% Note: Aluminex green- 
houses can be supplied 
NAME , with a removable fast 


Note: CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE OR BUSINESS STAMP glazed screen replacing 

norma! sidewall glazing 

ADDRESS and with valley gutter in 

position for future ex- 
tension. 


11 ft. 
WIDTH 20 ft. | 
30 ft. | 
=— 
47 
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GARDEN 
ROSES 


A new book on the Origins and subsequent 


Development of the Rose 
in the late XVIII and XIX centuries 


BY SACHEVERELL SITWELL & JAMES RUSSELL 
with an introduction by Graham Thomas 
Each Part contains 8 Plates in Colour Facsimile by 


CHARLES RAYMOND 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 
has been graciously pleased to head 
the subscription list 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN SIX PARTS 
Part I to be published in Spring, 1955 


LIMITED EDITION I5 GNS. STANDARD EDITION 7 GNS. 
£15 before Publication £7 before Publication 


PROSPECTUS obtainable from booksellers 
or from the Publishers 


GEORGE RAINBIRD LTD 
8 Wyndham Place 
London, W.1 
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t of 
autumn 
CATAL 
SENT FREE 


DOBBIE & CO-LTD 


Bulb Growers, EDINBURGH -7 


PEST-FREE 
CHRYSANTHS. .! 


Kill Aphis, Leaf Miners, Leaf 
Hoppers, Capsids, young 
Caterpillars, White Fly, 
Ants, Earwigs and Wood- 
lice with Murfume Lindane 
Smokes. Containing lin- 
dane, the pure gamma iso- 
mer of BHC, these smokes 
control the same pests as 
BHC but without the same 


MURFUME 
LINDANE 
SMOKES 


Pellets, No. 2 size, sufficient to fumigate 1 /3 

2 to 3,000 cubic feet, each 

Tubes of 12 pellets, No. 2 size. 15 he 
Per tube 


* Write for a free copy of Murphy's 
famous Pest and Disease Chart. Invalu- 
able to all keen gardeners. 

The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS , 


R. C. NOTCUTT LTD. 


This Year, for the first time, 
our Catalogue contains fine 
Coloured Illustrations of some 


of the best Trees and Shrubs. 


A copy will gladly be sent 


on request. 


THE NURSERY, 


WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 
Telephone : 500-I 


EVERGREEN 
AZALEAS 


These delightful and colourful shrubs 
should be grown in every garden. 
Completely hardy, they enjoy partial 
shade and leaf mould, but will not 
tolerate lime. 
Order a collection NOW for early 
autumn planting and enjoy their 
wonderful colour for years to come. 
COMPACT GROWERS of dwarf 
habit perfectly suited for rockeries 
and edging. 

MEDIUM GROWERS will reach 2 
to 3 ft. eventually and are ideal forthe § 
shrub border. 

These are special collections of the 
finest and most reliable varieties avail- 
able, selected to provide the full range 
of colours. All varieties named. 

6 for 40/- 12 for 75/- 
Carriage and packing free for cash 
with order. 

Please quote RHS/10 when ordering. 
Our catalogue of Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons is free on request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Lawn 
Makers. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 26 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, including Iffley Road, Oxford, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made on 6th May, 1954. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘‘BITUTURF’’ Match and Practice 
Cricket Pitches. 


EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Sports Pavilions, Seats and Prefab 
Buildings. 
EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (88 pages) of all kinds of 
Sports Ground Equipment and Accessories (please send for this). 
Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


Plants need 
MANGANESE... 


The visual effects of manganese deficiency may be confused with 
those due to some other cause. For example, the leaf symptoms 
of the deficiency may resemble those produced by excess of the 
same element. They may be distinguished by determination of 
soil pH. Manganese toxicity occurs on strongly acid soils whereas 
deficiency is commonly associated with high soil pH (above 6-5). 
When in doubt the grower should seek expert advice. 


Information and a descriptive leaflet-— Manganese for Plants and 
Animals—may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
ST GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, Wi 


eprone 7132. Cables CHEMICARBO. LONDON 


Herd 
Court Makers to HM 
King Gustav 
Vv 


_and you'll also 
want this 


A revolution in Garden Shear 
design, 

“RESISTING blades 
Forged, 
strength with lightness. e 
Floating Bearing gives a aye) 
easy action. Using no sprin 4 
offers a long wearing life an 
adjustable when necessary. 
Designed for normal 
movement and ease of cutting. 
Patent applied for. | 


Write for illustrated leaflet T1. W.42. POCKET PRUNER 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


THE WILKINSON SWORD co. LTD., LONDON, w.4 


The Largest Marquee in the World! q 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show 1951-1954 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


such as the one Mustrated calls for specialised 

knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
rs. Whatever a require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social | 

function—you will find that iggotts are the Sees People to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 
Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, L 


E.C.2 
BiShopsgate (9 lines 


— 
The GARDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! 
ti; 
_ 
4 | 
YA PRICE 
12/6 
Ww.412 
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Experienced Gardeners 
throughout the Country recommend 


These Quality Greenhouses have been praised by countless gardening experts 

for over 60 years, and the name STRAWSON has become associated with 

perfection and long life in all types of timber-framed Greenhouses and Frames. 

We can now supply any type and size of Greenhouse, and shall be happy to 

send estimates and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. Surveys of Inspection 
arranged in any part of the country at short notice. 


WRITE NOW! (Dept. 4/6) 


Full details of our range of Greenhouses, Greenhouse Heating, and 
other information are included in the latest STRAWSON Brochure. 


G. F. STRAWSON 
& SON 
HORLEY 
SURREY 


Telephone: Horley 130 
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| 

| | — Those gorgeous displays of Daffodils and Tulips on island sites and approaches 
{ to our cities and in our parks—those beautiful and clever colour schemes blended 
Ow Autumn 1954 catalogue is ready NOW, It is the most 


so harmoniously—so pleasing to the eye ? 


PARKERS HAD A HAND IN THEM! 


Our Parks people are very discriminating buyers. That is why more and more 
municipalities entrust the supply of finest quality Dutch Bulbs to PARKERS |! 
You, too, can have such a disp 

joy and pride you derive. 


ay. The cost ?—so very little compared with the 


compr. 
nest ever issued, containing 137 true to life colour illustrations. 
YOUR copy will be sent F E ON REQUEST. 


GREATEST 
DUTCH 


J. PARKER (Dutch Bulbs) Ltd. (27) 

Old Trafford, Manchester 16 
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or any special designs 


$4 


wi \ Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 


Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 


TIMBER and ALUMINIUM 


W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office : 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Associated Firms: 
J. Weuxs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
Simpson & Farmer (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years. 


The Smoke 
Insecticide 
that 
destroys 


UMITE 


PURE LINDANE under 


saves your 
crops. 


FUMITE LINDANE is recommended for use in mixed houses including 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., without fear of tainting. The smoke insecticide 
penetrates everywhere and is deadly efficient. 


The FUMITE range 
includes: LINDANE SUPPLIED IN FOUR PELLET SIZES i one 
FUM SIZE 1 500 cw. ft. per pellet. ou 
= LINDANE 750 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) i 
DDT/LINDANE | §1Ze 2 1,500 cu. ft. per pellet. 
AZOBENZENE 2.250 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fiy) 3/- 
FUMITE TCNB Against Red Spider attack use FUMITE AZOBENZENE. 


For the treatment of Botrytis and Mildew (Cladosporium) on 
tomatoes, chrysanthemums and indoor lettuce use FUMITE TCNB 
Fungicidal Smoke. 


FUMITE Is obtainable from Seedsmen, Chemists and through all 
branches of Boots. 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894, 651684. Application No. '8743/53 
In case of difficulty write to— cSeneem 


WAECO LTD. (FUMIE DIVISION) 120/2 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
Tel: Tate Gallery 9626 Factory: HIGH POST, SALISBURY, WILTS 


| GEEZ 
HM ANA lela sh 
Mainten4 
repal rs, painting: 
| Estimates free: 
under glass, 
| 
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WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for coples of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


Introducing . 


ANNE LETTS 


New Rose for delivery Autumn 1954 


Areally outstanding novelty. Thelarge 
flowers, borne in great profusion, are 
high pointed and of immense substance. 
Each petal reflexes individually, showing 
a gorgeous combination of delicate rose- 
pink on the inside, with a lovely silver- 

. pink reverse. Growth and habit are 
exceptional, being very vigorous, covered 
with large cedar green leaves. Awarded 
First Class Trial Ground Certificate 
and Certificate of Merit N.R.S. 


10/6 each, 1§20/- doz. 
COLOURED CATALOGUE FREE 
ROSES - PLANTS - FRUITS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


G. F. LETTS & SONS 
Hadleigh Nurseries 


30 SEMER — IPSWICH 


TREES 


LOPPING TREE 
FELLING 
BRACING 
PRUNING 


NO CHARGE SPRAYING 


FOR ESTIMATES SHAPING 


A TEAM OF EXPERIENCED MEN 
UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION 
FULLY INSURED 


TREE SPECIALIST 


co. LTD. 


RUSTINGTON, = 


SUSSEX RUSTINGTON 1679 


mms BULBS 


AWARD OF MERIT 
DAFFODILS 


During the last few years the following large- 
cupped varieties have received Awards for garden 
decoration at Wisley. All are outstanding and 
cannot fail to please. 


Brunswick, flat white perianth, ae Pe pale lemon 
crown, very durable .. dos. 15/6; each 1/9 


Crescendo, rounded smooth yellow perianth, 
deep yellow crown broadly om 
scarlet .. ++ dos, 22/- |- 

Penvose, flat white perianth, 
shaped crown paasing to buff 

doz, 18/6; each 1/9 

Stadium, an immense flower, perianth white, 

open frilled bright yellow crown 
dos, 27/6; each 2/6 
Orders 40/- and over carriage paid. 


Our General Bulb Catalogue contains a 
list of Daffodils, Tulips, etc., and of many 
rare subjects for Garden, Rockery, etc. 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


BARR & SONS 


Established 1860 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 
years for their outstanding quality and 
reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 

LISS, HANTS. 


WALTER BLOM 


& SON LTD., 


COOMBELANDS NURSERIES, 
LEAVESDEN, WATFORD, HERTS. 


* 


Growers of Fine Bulbs 
since 1870 


* 


For QUALITY and SERVICE 


A copy of our fully illustrated 

General Bulb Catalogue containing 

more than 1,000 varieties, will be 
sent on application 


GARDEN DESIGN 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The initial outlay of a well planned and 
constructed garden will be saved by 
reduced maintenance costs. 


Our representative will be pleased to 
call and discuss your problems and submit 
designs and estimates without obligation. 


WALLING, PAVING, ROCKERIES, 
BORDERS, LAWNS, etc. 
PLANTING SCHEMES 


WE SPECIALISE IN DRIVE AND PATH 
CONSTRUCTION AND RESURFACING 


LAST, KING & PATON 
Railway Approach, 


WOKING - SURREY 
"Phone: Woking 891 
Work undertaken within 50 mile radius. 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTs., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 


SIMPLE EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND 8TAKES, 
15/6 doz. 120/- 100 
SMALL PATTERN 

FOR STANDARD ROSES 


I doz. 8/6; 2 doz. 14/6; 
3 doz. 25/-; per 100 62/6 
Carr. Paid 


j. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
; 
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FOR NURSERIES. 


| 
Cuprinol ‘ Dip’ has been ‘ 
produced to meet the needs of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
growers and market gardeners, who require an effective yet 
inexpensive wood preserver for dipping seedboxes, stakes, 
canes and other timber. It preserves these articles from 
Decay or Boring Insects and avoids the heavy costs of 
frequent replacements. Cuprinol * Dip * is harmless to plants 
and once dry can be safely used in contact with them. 
Available in barrels or special 5 gallon drums and obtain- 
able through your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


CUPRINOL LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1 


@ Maximum Light @ Patent glazing @ Non-corrodible, no painting 
@ Aluminium Alloy construction @ Easily erected @ No maintenance costs 
@ No draught ventilation @ Sliding doors @ Larger glasshouses available 


th Awarded Gold Medals in both amateur The Hartley “9” Glasshouse with glass to 

: and commercial sections at Southport ground is available 9 feet wide to any length. 
Flower Show, 1953, also Award of Merit Built in Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the 

Sor Cold Frames—the only award given. above or our larger glasshouses will receive 
Send for details to :— our prompt attention. 


V. & N. HARTLEY LTD - GREENFIELD - OLDHAM - LANCS. 


xi 
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FERTOSAN quickly decomposes all 
garden waste into rich organic 
manure in 5 to 6 weeks. Simple to 
use; economical; no digging, no 
turning. Get a packet today. 
Packets (making 1 ton of manure) 
2/-. Fertosan Special Manure Maker 
and Vitaliser in sprinkler top 
cartons 3/-. From all chemists, 
seedsmen, corn chandlers, etc. 
ior send P.O. for trial packet 

2/3 ; Fertosan Special 3/3). 


FERTOSAN LIMITED 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WOLVERHAMPTON 


FOR THE FINEST FRUIT TREES 


Reputable gardeners everywhere 
rely on Rivers Trees. They know 
that each tree receives expert care 
for several years before it is sold. 


* Scion Wood taken from our stock 
each year. 


BUY FROM RIVERS TO AVOID “HIT AND 
MISS” RESULTS 


Catalogue on Request 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD. 


SAWBRIDGEW ORTH HERTS. 
TELEPHONE 2338 


for GREENHOUSES... 


Essential for quality produce 


Makers and Patentees: 


| TIDMARSH & SONS 
| Laycock Street, London, N.! 


Getting 


& 


Down 


To Earth ! 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


is the complete organic soil conditioner. 
Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 


and Better Crops. 


Gardeners te the country send 


us their letters 


| RESULTS PRODUCE 
ENVY 


11.6.52. Mrs. U. Holloway, 
16, Edbrooke Road, Maida 
Hill, W.9, writes... My 


is small, and though 


only had 14 Ibs. lost year, 
the results were simply am- 
azing, and my garden was 


| theenvy of all my friends. 
14 Ib. 6/6 28 Ib. 13/- 


appreciation. 


FULLY UP TO 
CLAIMS 
17.5.52. Ernie Wyatt, 107, 
Montague Road, Slough, 
Bucks, writes ... it is 
refreshing to find an 
article which comes fully 
up to the claims of the 

advertisement. 


56 ib. £1.26 I cwt. 22.0.0 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 
where possible. Cash with order. 
Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 
1/- stamp and a large envelope for 48 page let 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
refunded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


| London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle, 228 Strand, 


(Opposite Law Courts). Central 8195. 


FROM YOR SS 
CHAIN LATH BLINDS 
| 
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GREENHOUSE HEATING 


Pink paraffin solves 
Gardeners’ Problem 


your greenhouse safely — 
and efficiently—but 
without letting yourself in 
for a lot of expense. 

Use Aladdin Pink 
Paraffin. It gives you a 
constant temperature with 


no fear of smoking or 
unpleasant smells. 
| There is no finer paraffin 
| than Aladdin Pink. And 
fortunately it’s most 
economical. 


Pick PINK 


‘Aladdin’ and 

*Pink’ are joint 
registered trade- 

marks of Aladdin 

Industries Ltd. and 

Shell-Mex and B.P. 

Ltd, 


Xili 


| 
There is a way of heating | > j 
7 A. 
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THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. — 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECT 
from the ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of MODERN 
HYBRIDS. CYMBIDIUMS, 


CYPRIPEDIUMS, CATTLEYAS, 
etc., ODONTOGLOSSUMS, MIS- 
CELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 


CALS—all at reasonable prices. 


Our Illustrated Booklet Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing *’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 


Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone: RAWDON 16. 
Members British Orchid Growers Association. 


** The present is the time to 
order herbaceous and rock 
plants to plant in October 
ready for a beautiful Show 
next Summer ”’ 
WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. ; 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, 
BARDSEY, NEAR LEEDS 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Please send fer 
illustrated oque. 


HA WOODCRAFT LTD., 


AL 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. 


Tel. HAYes 0657 


The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


QUALITY 


The outstanding merit of 
our Roses is their unim- 

achable QUALITY and 

ELIABILITY. We doour 
utmost to raise and pro- 
duce the BEST. That is why 
our Roses are so univer- 
sally grown and admired. 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 
The Old Rose Garden, 
COLCHESTER 
ESSEX 


Write for New 
Illustrated 


| 
Conservatories, Er 
28 
| = 
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THREE WASHES IN ONE 

1.T.P. AUTUMN-SPRING WASH combines in one wash three purposes, Insecticide, 
Fungicide, Ovicide, thus avoiding the necessity for separate sprayings of Tar-oil, 
Lime-sulphur and Petroleum washes. 1|.T.P. Autumn-Spring wash kills all insect pests 
and eggs, kills RED SPIDER, unharmed by tar-oil washes; kills moss and lichen. It is 
harmless to human beings, domestic animals and poultry. Spray just before leaf-fall 
before pests hibernate, for maximum kill. Spray in spring before green-bud burst to 
kill pests that return from neighbouring gardens. Spray ROSES and deciduous shrubs 
during the dormant period. |.T.P. AUTUMN-SPRING WASH destroys the spores of 
fungal diseases including mildew and black spot. 


1 gallon makes 41 gallons of wash. Pint 3/-, quart 5/6, gallon 16/-. 


LT.P. VELVETONE 


THE ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY GREENKEEPERS, FOR PARKS SPORTS 
GROUNDS, etc., and ON THE FAMOUS ASCOT LAWNS 
1.T.P. VELVETONE is much more than a fertiliser, it conditions the turf to stand hard 
wear, feeds the finer grasses, smothers weeds, inhibits fungi and moss and stabilises 
moisture conditions in wet or dry weather. 
bag, 4/-. 7ibs., 5/6. 14lbs., 10/6. 
Club secretaries and others requiring larger quantities please write for full particulars and 
special quotations. 


1.T.P. LIQUID DERRIS 


THE ORIGINAL, MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE FORM, HARM- 
LESS TO HUMAN BEINGS, DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND POULTRY 
KILLS ALL INSECT PESTS, including caterpillars, por blackfly, capsid, woolly aphis, 
ants, red spider, etc. 1|.T.P. LIQUID DERRIS will not damage the most tender foliage. 
SAFE to use on all vegetables, it will not contaminate their flavour as some insecticides 
unfortunately do. High dilution in all types of water, hard and soft, makes this the 

most economical wash. The ONLY complete DERRIS in solution. 4 pint tin 3/-. 


LT.P. DERRIS DUST 1.T.P. SLUG KILLER 


Superfine clouds adhere to both sides of the Slugs eat it in preference to plants and die. It 
foliage giving complete protection. Use where- contains metaidehyde, and is the finest remedy 
ever a wet spray is inexpedient. for this pest. 

1/3, 2/-, 3/-, per carton. Cartons with patent pourer. 1/6 and 2/6. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD RETAILERS 
Sole Manufacturers 
INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD., NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


XV 


NC 
AUTY MN 

FRUIT A 


Wherever gardeners meet — in park, 
country estate or suburban garden — you will hear enthusi- 


astic mention of Sutton’s Seeds; the seeds 


nearly a century-and-a-half have reigned supreme. 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., 
Office: 69 Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance Dover Street) 


A. 


READING 


that for 
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RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE 


An easily erected greenhouse, 
size 8 ft. 3 ins. long, 6 ft. 3 ins. 
wide and 7 ft. 6 ins. high to ridge, 
for gardens where there is not 
room for the Crittall extensible 
house. 

The ‘‘Cadet’’ is made from heavy 
rolled steel sections electrically 
welded and completely rust-proof- 
ed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Can be 
seen at leading London Stores and 
at Agents throughout the country. 
Complete with glass, putty, glaz- 
ing clips and foundation lugs. 


* Free delivery : despatch 
within days, 

Full details from: 
THE CRITTALL 
MANUEACTURING 
CO. LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, 
Braintree, Essex. 


By Appointment Seedsmen 4334 {a to the late King George VI 
SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 
1806 1954 
| 
| H 
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WEDNESDAY, October 20 
Tuespay, November 2 
Wepnespay, November 3 


Fripay, November 5 


Saturpay, November 6 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Shows 


Tuespay, October 5 


12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. | Fortnightly Show. 


WEDNESDAY, October 6 (Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, October 19 ) Fortnightly Show. 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Tree and Shrub Competition. 
African Violet (Saintpaulia) Society’s 


IO A.M. to 5 P.M. ] Competition 


Fortnightly Show. 
British National Carnation Society’s 
Competition. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


National Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show. (R.H.S. tickets will admit 
to this Show.) 


I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tugespay, November 16 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. aa Show. 


WEDNESDAY, November 17 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Tuespay, November 30 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. | Fortnightly Show. 

WEDNESDAY, December 1 a Apple and Pear Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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Lectures 


Tuespay, October 5, at 3 P.M. “Fruit Research at Long Ashton” 
by PROFESSOR T. WALLACE, C.B.E., M.C., D.SC., F.R.S., F.R.I.C., 
V.M.H. 

Tuespay, October 19, at 3 P.M. “ Plant Hunting in North Burma, 
1953 by F. KINGDON-WARD, 0.B.E., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tugespay, November 2, at 3 P.M. “The University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge” by Mr. J. 8. L. GILMOUR, M.A., F.L.S. 

Tuespay, November 30. Announcement will be made in November 
JOURNAL. 
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Demonstrations— The following demonstrations wil! be given at 
Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given on the 
first. 

Fruit Garden 

November 24-25. ‘The Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 

II A.M.) 


Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant at Wisley will be closed 
after October 31. It will reopen in 1955 on a date to be announced. 

The late Mr. E. A. Bowles—The REV. w. B. DAvies, The Vicarage, 
Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, is appealing for funds for a memorial 
to be erected in his church to the late MR. E. A. BOWLES. All enquiries 
on this subject should be sent direct to the Vicar and not to our office. 


Catalogue of Exhibition—<A limited number of Catalogues of 
the Exhibition of Manuscripts, Books, Drawings, Royal Signatures, 
etc., from the Lindley Library, which formed part of the Sesquicentenary 
Celebrations are available and are offered to Fellows free of charge on 
payment of 2d. postage. Only one copy can be sent to each Fellow. 
Applications should be sent to the Secretary accompanied by a 2d. 
stamp for return postage. 


The African Violet (Saintpaulia) Society of Great Britain— 
This Society is arranging a demonstration of the propagation and potting 
of Saintpaulias in a Committee Room in the New Hall on October 20, 
from 2 P.M. until 4 P.M. 


Autumn- and Winter-flowering Miniature Narcissi—1n order 
to make provision for the exhibition of autumn- and winter-flowering 
miniature Narcissi it has been decided that, provided that the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society is notified a week beforehand, 
miniature Narcissi suitable for the rock garden or alpine house may be 
submitted to the Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee at any Fortnightly 
Show at which no meeting of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee is to 
be held, and members of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee will be 
co-opted while the Narcissi are under consideration. 


| 
i 
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The Society’s 150th Anniversary 


HE Council of the Society decided to celebrate the 150th Anni- 

versary of the founding of the Society on the occasion of the 

Fortnightly Show on July 27-28 and to include in the celebrations 
the opening of the new hostel for students at Wisley and a special 
exhibition of some of the treasures of the Society from the Lindley 
Library and the archives. 

On the evening of Monday, July 26, a banquet was held at the Savoy 
Hotel. The guests were received in an ante-chamber by the President 
and THE HON. MRS, BOWES-LYON. The company included the Minister of 
Agriculture, THE RT. HON. SIR THOMAS DUGDALE, P.C., and LADY DUGDALE, 
and the Minister of Works, THE RT. HON. SIR DAVID ECCLES, P.C., K.C.V.O., 
and LADY ECCLES, as well as numerous guests from overseas and repre- 
sentatives of many learned Societies. The large riverside banqueting 
room was decorated with choice flowers brought by members of the 
Council and other Fellows and presented a beautiful setting for the 
occasion. 

After the Loyal Toasts to H.M. THE QUEEN and H.M. QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH THE QUEEN MOTHER had been duly honoured, the President (THE 
HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON, V.M.H.), in welcoming the guests, said: 


We are dining here tonight to inaugurate the celebrations of our 
150th Anniversary, and I am very happy indeed, on behalf of the 
Council and myself, to welcome many distinguished guests; many who 
are active in the Society’s affairs ; and also a number of guests who have 
come to present Addresses tomorrow, not only from learned societies at 
home, but from kindred institutions all over the world. 

I would welcome particularly those representatives, many of whom 
have come at no small inconvenience to themselves, from the Old World 
—from France, Holland, Denmark and Finland—and from North 
America, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. I extend a particu- 
lar welcome to all of them. I should like to mention all of them by 
name, but I am afraid it would take too long to do so. But we are 
delighted to see here tonight from Holland DR. VAN SLOGTEREN, the 
successful enemy of so many viruses; and MR. AMES, President of ‘The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which is the premier Horticultural 
Society in America. MR. AMES and I see very much alike on almost 
everything, except that in talking to him I have detected a slight 
jealousy which I imagine is attributable to the fact that his Society only 
thought of forming itself 25 years later than we did! 
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Some of you may have noticed that we have no list of speakers 
tonight—for the very good reason that we are not going to have 
speeches tonight. Celebrations such as we are having generally conclude 
with a dinner after the work has been done, and sometimes the speeches 
go on for a very long time. We thought that on this occasion we would 
make the dinner a prelude to the celebrations, and as many of us have 
a lot of work to do tomorrow and on Wednesday, we thought that it 
would be prudent to curtail the proceedings tonight. 

In this Society we are not very prone to giving dinners. However, 
in the first 25 years of the Society there was an annual dinner which 
was called the “Anniversary Dinner.” According to the records, these 
were most convivial affairs. ‘The Fellows who dined used to bring the 
dessert themselves, and vied with one another in producing wonderful 
fruit from their glasshouses—and particularly pineapples, which were 
vety fashionable in the early part of last century. At that time the 
Society had only male members, but before the dinners those who 
attended were allowed to bring their ladies to look at the fruit on the 
tables—provided that the ladies were dispatched well before the dinner 
started! I do not think such an arrangement would meet with much 
approval today, particularly as so many of our Fellows are ladies and, 
indeed, so many ladies hold places of great responsibility in horticulture 
today. So although I must apologize for the absence of any pineapples 
on our tables tonight, I am sure, Gentlemen, that you will agree with 
our decision not to follow the policy of our predecessors and to welcome 
the ladies at this dinner tonight. We are delighted to have the ladies 
with us. 

I do not intend to talk about the history of the Society tonight; I 
have to do that tomorrow and again on Wednesday. But I should like 
to remind you of one success which the Society had very early in its 
existence, and I do so because we have with us tonight so many people 
who are closely associated and connected with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

In 1837 the Government of the day decided that they would disperse 
that great collection of plants at Kew and do away altogether with the 
Royal Gardens there. The Society vigorously protested and indeed got 
up a petition of protest against this act of vandalism. So successful was 
the Society in its protest that Parliament decided in the end that Kew 
was to remain, as it has remained up to this day, a great treasure of 
the nation. As you know, Kew came under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture some time afterwards, and there it remains 
today. I venture to think that possibly it is one of the responsibilities 
of the Ministry of Agriculture which gives that Ministry the least 
trouble and anxiety. 

The Society has had its ups and downs. Three times it has nearly 
gone bankrupt, but since the turn of the century it has progressed con- 
tinuously, and I think that at the moment the Society is probably as 
strong and as powerful as it has ever been, and it shows every sign of 
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continuing to be so. We therefore felt justified that we should rejoice 
on this particular birthday by asking a few only of our very many 
friends to come and dine with us tonight, in celebrating the fact that the 
Society is enjoying such favourable circumstances as it passes the third 
milestone of its existence. 

PROFESSOR DR. E. VAN SLOGTEREN, speaking on behalf of the foreign 
guests, said: I consider it a great honour to be allowed to say a few words 
on behalf of the foreign guests. It may seem a little strange that at the 
celebrations of so healthy a society as The Royal Horticultural Society 
a plant doctor should be invited to address you. But perhaps the ex- 
planation is not so very complicated, for just as the medical care of the 
human being is something that goes from the cradle to the grave, so the 
plant doctor has to care for plants from sowing to fruition and has to 
study the life processes of the plants, those that are healthy as well as 
those that are diseased. 

You may sometimes hear complaints that the number of piant 
diseases increases alarmingly with the number of plant doctors, and you 
may form the opinion that a plant doctor is more delighted to see a sick 
plant than a beautiful healthy plant! I cannot deny that sometimes 
these complaints may seem to be justified, but in general I think they 
are wrong. 

You will understand, of course, that a plant doctor would be very 
unwise if he only cured diseases, for by doing so he would simply be 
digging his own grave, and would be obliged to join the army of un- 
employed and live on the dole. Therefore, he not only tries to find 
cures for some of the diseases, but at the same time he does his utmost 
to promote the growing and flowering capacity and the beauty of 

lants. 
. And doing so he will meet the sympathy and get full co-operation of 
all those who love the plants. And where could the plant doctor for this 
be in better company than among the Fellows of this famous Society in 
which have been united for 150 years all those who love plants ? 

I am very glad to be here, and I want, on behalf of all the foreign 
guests, to express our appreciation and gratitude. I only regret that in 
this expression of my feelings I am handicapped by the fact that I have 
to speak a language that is not my own. No doubt there are some 
present who will realize how big a handicap this is. Some of us, in 
trying to speak English, often get the impression that you English either 
spell or pronounce wrongly. Perhaps you will realize our difficulties the 
better if you will permit me to quote a few lines from a textbook which, 
in verse, shows us foreigners how some words in English are pro- 
nounced differently although their spelling is the same: 


“Oh dearest creature in creation, 
Studying English pronunciation, 
I will teach you in my verse, 
Sounds like corpse, corps, horse and worse 
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I will keep you, Susie, busy, 

Make your head with heat grow dizzy; 
Tear in your eye, your dress you'll tear, 
So shall I!—Oh hear my prayer: 

Pray console your loving poet, 

Make my coat look new, dear—sew it!’ 


it ends: ‘“*Hiccough has the sound of cup— 
My advice is, ‘Give it up!’ ” 


Of course, in speaking about our difficulties in your language, I 
recognize that your difficulties in our language might be even greater! 
I am reminded of the story of a person who went to Paris and whose 
friend, knowing that he knew only a few words of French, asked him 
whether he had had any difficulty with his French. “No,” he said, 
“not at all—only the French had!” But I think that in the near future 
things will be better. We have been promised that you will make things 
easier for us—first, by making your language easier; secondly, by 
accepting the decimal system; and thirdly, by keeping to the right of 
the road! 

But in spite of these things, all of us love to be in England, with its 
beautiful downs, its many beautiful parks and its splendid gardens—too 
often concealed behind the hedgerows. We are grateful to you not only 
for allowing us to be at this banquet and for your other hospitalities, but 
above all for allowing us to be present at this wonderful celebration 
of your famous Society which we all admire so much. Science is inter- 
national and can best be advanced by international co-operation. So it 
is with horticulture. Your Society, the most illustrious Horticultural 
Society in the world, has already served international horticulture for 
150 years. 

We admire very much your Gardens at Wisley, your buildings and 
your institutions, your JOURNAL, your Year Books in which your able 
experts render such a great service to international horticulture. Above 
all, time is the best critic, and after existing so long, your splendid 
Society can only be praised. 

We know that no nation is so flower-minded as the English. We 
realize that this is due to the co-operation and efforts of your large 
number of Fellows, all of them united by the common love of plants, 
this love of plants that brings happiness to your lives. 

I wish to express from the bottom of my heart the hope that The 
Royal Horticultural Society may during the coming ages continue its 
growth and its prosperity and above all I hope that for a long number of 
years it may continue to be guided by its eminent President. 

The ean terminated and the guests inspected the decorations 
and broke up into informal groups for further conversation. 
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Exhibition and Show 


On Tuesday, July 27, the fortnightly flower show in the New Hall was 
held as usual and presented a very brilliant mass of colour. Large groups 
of Roses and Sweet Peas formed a special feature and a number of new 
plants were shown. An unusually interesting small exhibit of South 
African Proteas and other allied shrubs had been sent specially from 
the Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosch and was shown on the dais with 
the new plants. It was an unusually fine show for this season. 

In the Old Hall a special exhibition of treasures belonging to the 
Society had been arranged, and an evening reception was held from 
8.30 to 11 P.M. in order that Fellows might see this exhibition and the 
show in comfort. The exhibition remained oper till 5 P.M. on Friday, 
July 30, and was visited by many connoisseurs of old books. An illus- 
trated catalogue with bibliographical details of many of the artists and 
writers had been prepared by MRS. F. CARDEW under the supervision of 
DR. GEORGE TAYLOR who, assisted by MR. W. T. STEARN, was responsible 
for the arrangement of the exhibition. The exhibition also contained 
the Congratulatory Addresses presented to the Society on this occasion, 
portraits, the Charters, specimens of the Society’s medals and a map 
showing the many areas of the plant-collecting expeditions which had 
been sponsored or supported by the Society. In addition a number of 
the collector’s original journals and other manuscripts were shown. A 
notable feature of the exhibition was the collection of Royal Signatures 
on specially illuminated vellum pages. Flowers or fruits chosen by or 
associated with the royal personages had in each case been drawn to 
form a scroll around the signature. The earliest book shown was a copy 
dated 1514 of Pliny’s Natural History, but it was the undoubted mag- 
nificence of some of the great flower books of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries which excited the greatest interest. Among the 
drawings a page from an album of PIETER VAN KOUWENHOORN’S paintings 
dating from about 1630 and the album of coloured drawings on vellum 
by CLAUDE AUBRIET were outstanding in quality and beauty; and in the 
same category were the collection of paintings on vellum made by 
G. D. EHRET for the 3rd Earl of Bute open at a page showing Ribes 
americanum, and the very finely detailed work on vellum of PIERRE 
TURPIN. To illustrate the Reeves collection of paintings of Chinese 
Plants, a drawing of a rather unusual coloured form of Wisteria sinensis 
was chosen; examples of WILLIAM HOOKER’S drawings, made for the 
Society, were also shown. 

A much fuller account of the exhibition will be found in the 
illustrated catalogue, copies of which are still available and which should 
form a valuable record of some of the treasures possessed by the Society 
as well as providing a guide to the most famous botanical artists.* 


* * * 


* See last paragraph of Secretary’s Page in this issue. 
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Presentation of Congratulatory Addresses 


In the early afternoon of July 27 a ceremony for the presentation of Con- 
gratulatory Addresses took place in the Old Hall and no fewer than thirty- 
seven learned Societies were represented. A short Address of Welcome 
was given by the President and then the representative of each Society 
proceeded to the dais, shook hands with the President and presented his 
Address. Addresses were presented in the chronological order of the 
foundation of the organizations, those in the United Kingdom preceding 
those from overseas. ‘The first Address, that from the Royal Society of 
London, was read by SIR EDWARD SALISBURY, F.R.S., V.M.H., a Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, and the last Address in the long procession 
that from The American Horticultural Society founded in 1926, was 
read by MR. WILLIAM LANIER HUNT. THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF RADNOR, 
K.C.V.0., representing The Royal Society of Arts, presented on their 
behalf a most beautiful large crystal rose bowl engraved with a Rose 
(Fig. 119). Another unusual presentation, that from the Royal Entomo- 
logical Society of London, presented by PROFESSOR P. A. BUXTON, C.M.G., 
F.R.S., took the form of a case of insects, beautiful in themselves or 
beneficial to Horticulture, surrounding a message of congratulation. A 
photograph of this is reproduced (Fig. 116). On the walls were hung the 
portraits of the Founders and Presidents of the Society, dominated by the 
very fine painting of Sir Joseph Banks in the centre over the President’s 
Chair. Surrounded by the cases and screens of the Treasures of the 
Society it was a simple and homely, but yet impressive ceremony. The 
texts of the Congratulatory Addresses are printed later in this JOURNAL, 
but it is unfortunately not possible to reproduce the very fine calligraphy 
and illumination which characterized many of them. 

In welcoming the delegates at the ceremony of the presentation of 
the Congratulatory Addresses the President said : 


It is my pleasant duty to welcome here today, on behalf of The 
Royal Horticultural Society, distinguished representatives of 37 allied 
Societies and other Institutions who have expressed a desire to present 
Addresses of Congratulation on the occasion of The Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Sesquicentenary. 

On this great occasion in the history of the Society, we sent a loyal 
message to our Patron, Her Majesty the Queen, and Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to reply as follows: 


“I sincerely thank you and the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for your kind and loyal message. 

“As your Patron it gives me the greatest pleasure to congratu- 
late the Society on its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary and I 
trust that for many years to come it may continue to flourish and 


prosper.” 


(Signed) Evizanetu R. 


TREASURES OF THE SOCIETY 
Fic. t10o—‘Cannon Hall’ Muscat Grape, from a drawing by MRS. WITHERS 
prepared for the Society 
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Photo, The Associated Press 


FIG. 111—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER after planting a 
Tulip Tree outside the new hostel at Wisley, with DR. H. R. FLETCHER, the 
Director, and MR. F. HANGER, V.M.H., the Curator of the Gardens 
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Photos, W. Dennett 


Fic. 113—-HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER presenting gold 
watches to (top) MR. G. HILDERLEY and (below) MR. G. SMITHERS to com- 
memorate 50 years’ service to the Society 
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It was on March 7, 1804, that the Society was first formed in a room 
in the house of MR. HATCHARD the Bookseller in Piccadilly. At that 
meeting there was an attendance of seven people, including sIR JOSEPH 
BANKS and MR. JOHN WEDGWOOD, and it was resolved that the objects 
of the Society should be “‘to collect every information respecting the 
culture and treatment of all plants and trees, as well culinary as orna- 
mental.” The initiative for this meeting came from MR. WEDGWOOD, later 
first Treasurer of the Society, and is set forth in a letter to MR. FORSYTH, 
after whom is named one of our best-known shrubs. In a letter ap- 
proving the suggestion, sIR JOSEPH BANKS says: “I know of no trade that 
conceals so many branches of knowledge as that of a gardener.” 

Although with the great advance of science this statement may not 
be so apt today, there is still much truth in it, as is borne out by a 
perusal of the list of learned Societies and others who are today present- 
ing Addresses and which represent so many branches of knowledge 
whose spheres of activity touch ours at one or more points. Wide as is 
the representation shown here today of the world of learning, it is 
equally wide in the geographical sense, as we are pleased to welcome 
representatives of Societies not only from many countries in the Old 
World, but also others from the United States of America, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. To all the representatives of these great 
Societies we tender our sincere thanks for their presence here, which has, 
in many cases, involved a long journey, and we offer them our gratitude 
for their interest and support. 

But in a much wider sense are we happy to welcome them here 
today, for horticulture has no frontiers and is one of the great unifying 
influences in a world which has only too few. 

The first list of members of our Society includes 61 names, and since 
then the Society has passed through many changes of fortune, as you 
will hear later this afternoon in the Lecture Room. Three times in the 
last century the Society got into serious financial difficulties, but since 
1g00 it has never looked back, and now counts a membership of over 
45,000, and continues to make progress. 

The Society’s activities have been directed in many channels. 
Almost from its beginning it has held exhibitions of flowers, fruit and 
vegetables which, from small beginnings, have grown to our present 
programme of fortnightly meetings throughout the year, together with 
a great Spring Show held in the grounds of the Chelsea Hospital. The 
Society has possessed four gardens, two at Kensington and one at 
Chiswick, the last being relinquished when the Society took possession 
of its present gardens at Wisley. 

The Society has been instrumental in obtaining for our gardens 
many valuable and useful plants from all over the world, and the first 
record of the distribution of imported seeds dates from 1818. Soon after 
that, our first collector, MR. JOHN POTTS, was sent abroad, to be followed 
at frequent intervals by many other collectors whose activities are shown 


on the Chart which has been prepared by the British Museum, and 
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whose roll includes such well-known names as DOUGLAS and FORTUNE, 
and in modern times, FORREST, KINGDON-WARD, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF. 
These collectors have contributed a vast number of plants which have 
greatly enriched our gardens and forests. Nor has the application of 
science to horticulture been neglected and, since 1916, our laboratories 
at Wisley have been an active and instructive side of our activities. 

The Society has also actively supported the education of young 
gardeners and has, for many years, conducted a series of examinations 
which have received nation-wide recognition, and has itself, from its 
outset, trained at its gardens a great number of students, many of 
whom have risen to responsible positions in the horticultural world. 

Our continuing interest in this sphere is shown by the completion 
this year of our new hostel at Wisley, which is to be opened tomorrow 
by HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER. 

Unfortunately, time will not permit of all the Addresses being read 
just now, but they will all be displayed on screens in the hall later, and 
will be read with great interest and appreciation. We will therefore 
ask for only the first and last Addresses to be read now. 

I should like, on behalf of the Society, to express our most grateful 
thanks to all of you. It is most encouraging to receive your congratula- 
tions on our achievements of 150 years. 


The first Address was then presented from The Royal Society of 
London and was read by sIR EDWARD SALISBURY, C.B.E., LL.D., D.SC., 
F.R.S., F.L.S. V.M.H. (Vice-President), who added at the conclusion: 

May I take this opportunity of offering the felicitations of the great 
institution of which I have the honour to be director, an institution 
which, as you, Sir, reminded us last night, owed very much to The Royal 
Horticultural Society, particularly in the person of JOHN LINDLEY, who 
was for 40 years in your Society. We have had a happy association in 
the past century, and I trust that that association will continue even 
closer in the century to come. 


After the presentation of the last Address THE HON. LEWIS PALMER, 
F.L.S., Treasurer of the Swciety and Vice-Chairman of the Council, in 
an Address of Thanks, said: I believe that it is customary, when referring 
to learned Societies in a gathering such as this, to assign to them the 
feminine gender. While I have no doubt that many of you will readily 
realize the reasons that have prompted that classification, yet I have 
always thought that there was one respect in which the reactions of 
learned Societies were essentially unfeminine. Take birthdays, for 
instance. The older learned Societies get, the more they seem to enjoy 
their birthdays and even positively to parade them! 

I have been reading recently in the Press about the proceedings of 
the gerontologists—if that is the right word. That their Society is not 
represented here today I must assume to be a tribute to the continued 
juvenility of The Royal Horticultural Society. But I was struck by one 
theory which was propounded in their proceedings and which I came 
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across in my reading. In so far as I was able to comprehend it, it was 
that those factors in an organism which operate to halt the growth of 
that organism at or near the maximum size compatible with the environ- 
ment in which that organism has to exist will also operate to produce 
the onset of senescence. Well, far be it from me to venture to hold an 
opinion on the truth or otherwise of this theory in the biological field, 
but I could not help being struck by its plausibility in so far as it refers 
to human societies. Unless there is active life and growth, surely a society 
must tend to decay. 

May we not assume, therefore, that the continued youthful vigour 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, even at the age of 150 years, is 
perhaps due to the fact that it is still growing? 

While I have watched this ordered procession of representatives of 
learned Societies, I could not help reflecting that even in the field of 
science we have suffered some loss of the spaciousness of other days. 
The first learned Societies to be founded took as their field of study 
almost the whole of science. Then later, with the onset of the nine- 
teenth century, perhaps, came the age of specialization, and with it the 
segmentation of science. There were founded innumerable specialist 
Societies, each specializing and taking as its field of study one particular 
facet of knowledge. 

If I may be permitted in this company to use such a frivolous 
metaphor, I might liken it to this—that the minuet which was danced 
by the older learned Societies in the spacious days of the seventeenth 
century has now perhaps, more in keeping with the spirit of the age, 
become (I am not an expert in these things, but I believe it is called) a 
conga, where each one hangs on to the coat-tails of the other and 
weaves in and out among the intricacies of modern research. And so 
long as we maintain the cohesion of a conga and do not give way to the 
ever-present, pressing temptation that besets us all to perform a pas 
seul in our own restricted field, so long shall we continue to perform the 
function for which we were founded, that is, to seek out knowledge, to 
correlate it with other knowledge and to dissemifiate it as widely as 
possible. 

But even knowledge will obey the natural laws. The more widely it 
is disseminated, the more it tends to become diluted. Thus there are 
Societies of great concentration of knowledge—lI see the representa- 
tives of many ranged in front of me—but there are also Societies of 
considerable dilution of knowledge; and The Royal Horticultural 
Society, with its 45,000 Fellows, must claim to belong to the latter 
category. Therefore, I must, with all due humility and modesty, 
express the great feeling of honour which we have that so many of our 
more learned sisters have seen fit to come here today to present their 
congratulations on the occasion of this anniversary. 

Nor can I conclude, Mr. President, without expressing our 
appreciation of the presence of so many representatives from our sister 
Societies overseas, who have taken the trouble and borne the expense 
of coming here today—an outstanding testimony to the fact that 
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horticulture, like art, is one of the links that transcends the historical 
and geographical divisions of the human race. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


After the ceremony the company adjourned to the lecture room 
where the President presided at a lecture by MR. A. SIMMONDS, 0.B.E., 
V.M.H., on the History of the Society, printed later on in this JOURNAL. 
The lecture was followed by a show of coloured lantern slides of the 
Society’s gardens at Wisley throughout the year, presented with a 
running commentary by DR. H. R. FLETCHER, the Director. 


Opening of Aberconway House: 
The New Hostel at Wisley 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 28, HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER flew from Norfolk to Wisley aerodrome in a plane of 
the Queen’s Flight and thence drove to Wisley Gardens. The following 
had the honour of being presented to THE QUEEN MOTHER on this 
occasion: Members of the Council, the Secretary of the Society, the 
Deputy and the Assistant Secretary, the Director and the Curator of 
the Gardens, MR. J. R. RUSSELL a member of the Building Committee 
and late Member of the Council, MR. SIDNEY TATCHELL and MR. RODNEY 
TATCHELL the architects, MR. HOLFORD the chairman of the building 
firm, MR. CHURCH the director responsible for the work and MR. PULLEN 
the Clerk of Works. 

Meanwhile a large crowd of between 4,000 and 5,000 Fellows had 
collected on the gardens side of the hostel where a large marquee had 
been erected, not large enough, however, to shelter all the crowd from the 
intermittent showers. Gleams of sun penetrated at intervals, including 
a particularly welcome one during the actual ceremony of the opening. 

After the presentation THE QUEEN MOTHER came out on to the 
terrace in front of th® restaurant where she was presented with a bouquet 
of Gloriosa by VERONICA FLETCHER, the daughter of the Director of the 
Gardens. 

The President in welcoming Her Majesty said: 

Your Majesty, it is my privilege, representing as I do every Fellow 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, to express to you, Ma’am, a very 
sincere welcome and our great satisfaction that you are able to visit 
Wisley this afternoon. 

The Royal Horticultural Society was established, as its first Royal 
Charter says, “for the improvement of horticulture in all its branches,” 
and from its earliest days the Council realized that one thing which was 
essential for the improvement of horticulture was the proper education 
and training of young gardeners. 

So when in 1821 the Society started to lay out its gardens at Chiswick, 
the Council made arrangements for the training of a number of young 
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men who already had some experience of gardening, and during the 
first 25 years no fewer than 264 young men passed through Chiswick, 
where they were able to acquire not only a practical gardening training 
but also an insight into the latest developments in horticulture and a 
knowledge of the many new plants which were then coming into this 
country. 

The training then available at Chiswick, like the training now avail- 
able here, was the very best, and there was keen competition among 
ambitious young men to get in. 

One of the first to seek employment at Chiswick was a young man 
called JOSEPH PAXTON, and he was so keen to get into Chiswick that when 
applying for admission he pretended he was two years older than in fact 
he was. He did very well, and he remained on the staff, and later he 
became head gardener to the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE at Chatsworth. There 
he built a very large glasshouse, and much later, as most people know, 
he designed the Crystal Palace and was knighted. 

The practice of training young gardeners was continued at Chiswick 
until the Society’s Gardens were transferred here just 50 years ago. 

Meanwhile, with the advance of science, it had become necessary 
that a gardener who wished to get on in his career should have some 
scientific knowledge as well. So, soon after taking over Wisley, the 
Council appointed a scientist, the late MR. CHITTENDEN, as head of the 
School of Horticulture, and we built a small laboratory with all the neces- 
sary apparatus. About nine years later the present laboratory was built 
with much better and greater facilities for the instruction of students. 

In those days the students lived in lodgings in surrounding villages, 
and although the prospectus said that the Council strongly advised 
students to visit the gardens in the early morning to make observations 
and notes and added “for this purpose they may enter at 6 A.M. or as 
soon after as light will permit,” I do not think that many took advantage 
of it! Later on the arrangements were altered, and for some years the 
students have been boarded in two rather make-shift hostels. 

For a long time we have wanted to provide better accommodation, 
but the war and then building restrictions have prevented our doing so. 
However, as soon as we could get the necessary permits the building 
which Your Majesty has consented to open this afternoon was com- 
menced. It will house 36 students. It is situated here in the Gardens, 
and, therefore, if the students are so inclined, they will be able to make 
observations and take notes at six o’clock in the morning or even earlier! 

However that may be, we believe—and I think you will all agree 
when you look at this building, as I hope you all will shortly—that we 
have really provided a well-designed and up-to-date hostel, and I hope 
we may look forward to the steady emergence of a whole string of 
budding JOSEPH PAXTONS. 

Your Majesty, you have always taken a great interest in our affairs, 
and that has given us great encouragement. We know, too, what a very 
keen and practical gardener you are as well, and we are venturing to ask 
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you to accept from the Society a few of our new and as yet unnamed 
Azaleas which I hope will help to adorn the gardens at Royal Lodge. 
I hope that they may perhaps be a small reminder in the years to come 
of the great delight and satisfaction which you have given all of us by 
coming here on this great occasion of the 150th anniversary of The 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Your Majesty, as I mentioned, the Society came to Wisley just 
50 years ago, and we are very happy to have with us today two of the 
garden staff who have been in the Society’s employ throughout the 
whole of that time. We are delighted to mark our appreciation of their 
long and faithful service by giving each of them a gold watch suitably 
inscribed, and we are delighted that Your Majesty has consented to 
present these mementos, for that will add immeasurably to their value. 

MR. G. HILDERLEY is one of our fruit experts. He possesses a 
surgeon’s skill with a knife and is one of the most expert men in the 
country at budding, grafting and pruning. 

MR. E. SMITHERS works in the Wild Garden and remembers which 
plants were there when it belonged to MR. WILSON. He is not very much 
interested in labels or in the niceties of botanical nomenclature. Much 
more important, he knows even in the winter exactly where bulbs and 
other things are, and I am told that never in the course of his 50 years 
here has he been known to pull up a garden plant in mistake for a weed. 

The Queen Mother then presented gold watches to Mr. Hilderley and 
Mr. Smithers. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER in opening the 
hostel said: 


It is a particular pleasure to be here today on an occasion of great 
significance in the life of The Royal Horticultural Society, whose 
activities have long claimed my admiration and interest. 

One hundred and fifty years of steady progress and unfailing service 
constitutes a record of which you must be proud, and | think that the 
Society, especially during the last few decades, has done more to bring 
pleasure to an ever-increasing number of people than any other associa- 
tion that I can recall. 

It is encouraging to know that this increase in appreciation reflects 
a growing prosperity, for this has made possible continuing extensions 
of the service of the Society to horticulture, and it is one of these which 
we are celebrating today. 

If ever there was a nation of gardeners, I think that we in this 
country can claim that distinction, and I am glad to think that the great 
work of The Royal Horticultural Society during its 150 years of life has 
extended its influence far beyond our shores to the advantage of horti- 
culture throughout the world. 

Your President has recalled that one of the earliest purposes of the 
founders was the training of young gardeners, and this need is certainly 
much greater today even than it was a generation ago. ‘Then there were 
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up and down the country countless large gardens, each under the 
direction of a skilled head gardener from whom beginners might learn 
the science and craft of this most delightful pursuit, horticulture. 
Changing conditions have put an end to all but a few of them, but 
though gardens are smaller, they are certainly far more numerous. It is, 
I am sure, largely due to The Royal Horticultural Society, for it is by 
their skill in growing and display both here at Wisley and in Vincent 
Square that countless new doors have been opened wide. 

The membership of The Royal Horticultural Society provides the 
best testimony to the intense and immense new interest that it has done 
so much to promote, and if gardens are to increase in beauty and science 
to assist discovery, opportunity must be provided for those who seek 
knowledge and experience. This splendid hostel will most admirably 
fill this great need, and I do not doubt the welcome it will receive. It is 
very fitting that it should bear the name of one whose contribution to 
The Royal Horticultural Society and to gardening was immeasurable. 

I wish to all the students who pass through this place success and 
happiness, and I have now great pleasure in declaring the hostel open. 


After the ceremony of opening, Her Majesty unveiled a stone tablet 
on the wall of the hostel commemorating the occasion and planted a 
Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera) in the lawn in front of the hostel. 
This tree makes a particularly fine specimen tree for a lawn and in the 
autumn the foliage turns a deep yellow colour before falling. Her 
Majesty then inspected the hostel and proceeded to the Laboratory 
where she took tea with Members of the Council and their wives, while 
Fellows toured the Gardens and had tea in four large tents erected on the 
higher ground by the new Fruit Collection. The herbaceous borders, 
the Rose borders, the annual border and the Bellingham Hybrid Lilies 
growing in the Rhododendron Species Collection on Battleston Hill were 
features of particular interest. 


* * * 


Congratulatory Addresses 


These addresses are printed in chronological order of the foundation 
of the respective Societies, those in the United Kingdom preceding 
those from overseas. In each case the name of the organization is given 
first, followed by the date of its foundation and the name and office of 
its delegate. 


The Worshipful Company of Gardeners (1605) 


COLONEL THE RT, HON, THE LORD NATHAN, P.C.T.D.D.L.J.P. The Upper 
Warden. 


At a Meeting of the Court of Assistants of the Company held at 
Guildhall house in the City of London on Wednesday the 14th day 
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of July, 1954, the following resolution was passed unanimously and 
ordered to be fairly transcribed, sealed with the Company’s Cor- 
porate Seal and delivered to the President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

The Master, Wardens, Assistants and Commonalty of the 
Company of Gardeners of London (commonly called the Worshipful 
Company of Gardeners) have learned with the greatest pleasure that 
the Reyal Horticultural Society is celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of its foundation and wish to tender to the President and Council of 
the Society their warmest congratulations on this notable occasion 
and their sincere good wishes for the future prosperity of the 
Society. 

The success of the Society in its many spheres of activity during 
the past 150 years, and more especially during the current century, 
shows how sound are the foundations on which it has been built, 
and is a good augury for the future. Indeed, to its many thousands 
of members drawn from all parts of the country and from all classes, 
the idea of England without the Society is unthinkable. 

The Company salutes the Society with thankfulness and pride; 
may it flourish root and branch for ever. 


The Corporate Seal BRUNEL COHEN: Master. 

of the Company NATHAN: Upper Warden. 
was hereto affixed DONALD BYFORD: Renter Warden. 
in the presence of: ARNOLD F, STEELE: Clerk. 


The Royal Society of London (1660) 
SIR EDWARD SALISBURY, C.B.E. LL.D, D.SC. F.R.S. F.L.S. V.M.H. Vice- 


President. 


In an age when the beneficence of science is sometimes called in 
question by unthinking but not inconsiderable persons the Royal 
Horticultural Society is happy in that the celebration of its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary can be viewed by none with any 
feelings but those of warm congratulation and satisfaction. 

The cultivation of gardens, we have been told by a very wise 
Englishman, is the purest of all human pleasures, and English 
gardens rightly enjoy an incomparable reputation throughout the 
world. ‘To this happy state of affairs the Royal Horticultural Society 
has in no small measure contributed. Nor has its great influence 
been confined to the art of gardening alone. To it also the science of 
plants owes much, and our gardens as well as our knowledge have 
been enriched by the collectors whom the Society has sent all over 
the world. 

The Roman poet having paid a passing tribute to the science of his 
day—felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas—proceeds immediately 
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Fic. 115—(Top) SiR EDWARD SALISBURY, C.B.E., D.SC., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
reading the Address from the Royal Society. (Below) pHYLIS, LADY MOORE 
presenting an Address from The Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland 
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Fic. 116—A case of insects beautiful in themselves or beneficial to horticulture 
presented with an Address by PROFESSOR P. A. BUXTON, C.M.G., F.RS., 
President of The Royal Entomological Society of London 
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to vindicate or even prefer communion with unsophisticated 
nature—fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes. A similar conflict 
of appreciation can arise today, but the Royal Horticultural Society 
effectively embraces both aspects and deserves the gratitude of 
all. 

The Royal Society, whose President sIR JOSEPH BANKS was 
among the first adherents to the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
special reason to appreciate the great service which that Society has 
rendered in furthering botanical science and its application to the 
delight of all, and on the occasion of this anniversary sends best 
wishes for its long continued success. 


July 1954. E. D. ADRIAN: President. 


The Trustees of the British Museum (Natural History) (1753) 
DR. G. TAYLOR, Keeper of Botany. 


The Trustees of the British Museum convey their most cordial 
congratulations to the Royal Horticultural Society on the occasion 
of its sesquicentenary. As custodians of the National Collections, 
the Trustees sincerely appreciate the encouragement which the 
Royal Horticultural Society has given to the study of taxonomic 
botany. The Trustees also gratefully recall that the Society has 
promoted botanical exploration to the enrichment of the National 
Collections and they are happy to have been associated with the 
Royal Horticultural Society in these activities. 

The Society has published monographs and upheld the prestige 
of British botany by assuming responsibility for Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. It is the confident hope of the Trustees of the British 
Museum that The Royal Horticultural Society will continue to 
prosper and to maintain its high traditions. 


GEOFFREY CANTUAR: Chairman of the Trustees. 
GAVIN DE BEER: Director. 


The Royal Society of Arts (1754) 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF RADNOR, K.C.V.0. Chairman of Council. 


The Royal Society of Arts presented an engraved Crystal Rose 
Bowl round the rim of which was inscribed: 


1804-1954 The Royal Society of Arts 
To The Royal Horticultural Society 
Greetings and Congratulations. 


Below was an engraving of a modern Hybrid Tea Rose. The design 
and engraving were carried out by MR. HAROLD GORDON of Greywalls 
Studio, Forres, on a specially made crystal rose bowl produced by 
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Messrs, James Powell and Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. The process used 
was copper-wheel hand engraving and took four days to complete 


(Fig. 119). 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh (1783) 
DR. J. M. COWAN, C,B.E.M.A.F.L.8, Member of Council 


In sending their felicitations to the Royal Horticultural Society 
on the happy occasion of the celebration of its One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary, the President and Council of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh desire to express their lively admiration of the many 
achievements of the Society in every field of horticultural activity, 
and they would also cordially congratulate the Society upon the 
vigorous youth it still displays. 

They recognize with gratitude the services rendered by the 
Society to our gardens and to horticulture in Scotland as in other 
parts of Britain and indeed throughout the world; furthermore, it is 
a source of gratification to recall that in the building up of the 
Society’s reputation many past and present Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh have had an honourable share. 

It is their sincere wish that the successes of past years may long 
continue and that the renown of the Society in the future may ever 
be worthy of its illustrious past. 


July 1954. JAMES KENDALL: President. 
J. E. RICHEY: General Secretary. 
JOHN MACQUEEN COWAN: Delegate. 


The Linnean Society of London (1788) 
LIEUT.-COLONEL R. B. SEYMOUR SEWELL, C.1.E, F.R.S. President 


The Linnean Society of London is proud to offer hearty con- 

gratulations to the Royal Horticultural Society on the One Hundredth 

ij and Fiftieth Anniversary of its foundation and expresses great 

admiration for the valuable results achieved by that Society in the 

furtherance of knowledge concerning the cultivation and develop- 
ment of plants and their introduction into gardens. 

It is with pride that the Linnean Seciety of London recalls that 
Fellows of the Linnean Society were prominent in the foundation 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1804, at which time the Royal 
Horticultural Society used the rooms of the Linnean Society for its 
meetings. During the past century and a half the bonds between 
our two Societies have remained ever close and cordial. Your first 
President and Secretary were also Fellows of our Society and 
throughout the years eminent scholars have been Fellows of both 
Societies. Your President today is one of our Fellows. 

It is the earnest wish of the Fellows of the Linnean Society of 
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London that the Royal Horticultural Society may long continue to 
prosper and to add fresh lustre to its great record. 
Given under the Common Seal of the Society hereunto affixed 
this third day of June one thousand nine hundred and fifty-four. 
R. B. SEYMOUR SEWELL: President. 
F. C. STERN: Treasurer. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, H. R. HEWER: Secretaries. 


The Geological Society of London (1807) 
PROF, W. B. R. KING, O.B.E.M.C.SC.D.F.R.S. President. 


The Geological Society of London offers its congratulations to 
the Royal Horticultural Society upon the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

The two societies, as well as being of nearly the same age, are of a 
kindred nature in that the researches of both are pursued in the 
field rather than in the laboratory, in that both endeavour to advance 
the knowledge of plant life on the Earth—the one in the present, 
the other in the past—and in that the rocks, which in their solid 
state are the subject of the geologist’s study, when disintegrated by 
natural processes form the necessary medium for the horticulturist’s 
practice. 

While all men must applaud the labours, happily so successful, 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to promote the appreciation and 
cultivation of natural beauty in the gardens of this country, scien- 
tists will acknowledge especially the great contribution to scientific 
knowledge which the Royal Horticultural Society has made through 
its publications and experiments. 

The Geological Society of London is confident that the future 
of the Royal Horticultural Society will be no less fruitful than its 
past. 


July 27, 1954. W. B. R. KING: President. 


The Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society (1809) 
MR, J. IAN STEWART. President. 


The Royal Horticultural Society, one of the oldest of the Royal 
societies in Great Britain, can look back on one hundred and fifty 
years of the most useful improvement of the science and practice of 
Horticulture in all its branches. Your Society in its long history 
has, by the award of prizes and medals, stimulated gardeners, 
botanists, scientists and merchants to advance Horticulture for the 
benefit of mankind, many of whom so honoured have been Scots 
and members of our Society. 

May all that your Society has achieved in its great past be con- 
tinued and extended in the years to come. 
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The Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society through its Presi- 
dent sends to the Royal Horticultural Society this message of sincere 
congratulation and felicitation which was signed at a meeting of 
Council in Edinburgh on the sixth day of July, 1954. 

JAS. IAN STEWART: President. 
MAURICE G. KIDD: Secretary. 


The Zoological Society of London (1826) 
SIR NORMAN B. KINNEAR, C.B. Member of Council. 


The President, Council and Fellows of the Zoological Society 
of London send greetings and congratulations to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on the occasion of the celebration of the rsoth 
Anniversary of its foundation. 

They regard with admiration and gratitude the achievements of 
the Society not only in its horticultural researches but in its fur- 
therance of all that is best in the science and by the magnificent 
displays at its famous gardens which give untold pleasure through- 
out the year. 

They feel a close affinity with their sister society in that they 
endeavour to maintain a high standard of horticulture in the Gardens 
at Regent’s Park and at Whipsnade. 

They desire to offer their heartfelt good wishes for the continued 
prosperity of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON : President. 
CHAPLIN: Secretary. 


The Royal Geographical Society (1830) 
DR. EDWARD HINDLE, F.R.S. Honorary Secretary. 


The President and Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
warmly congratulate the Royal Horticultural Society on the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, and express 
wishes for its continued prosperity and success. 

The Royal Geographical Society gratefully recalls that it was 
in the rooms of the Royal Horticultural Society that our Society was 
inaugurated and housed for the first ten years of its existance. ‘This 
early association was particularly appropriate, since the days of sIR 
ROBERT SCHOMBERGK travellers have worked in co-operation with horti- 
culturalists to enrich the gardens of Britain with new plants and to 
advance the study of plant geography, and it is the hope and confident 
expectation of the Royal Geographical Society that this mutually 
advantageous co-operation will long continue. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL: President. 
E. W. H. BRIAULT, EDWARD HINDLE: Honorary Secretaries. 
L. P. KIRWAN: Director and Secretary. 
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The British Association for the Advancement of Science (1831) 
DR. E. D. ADRIAN, O.M.P.R.S. President. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science sends 
greetings and cordial congratulations to the President, Council and 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society on the completion of the 
one hundred and fiftieth year of its activity. 

The British Association is aware of the important achievements 
of the Society in furthering the advancement of horticultural science, 
and in congratulating the Society on the notable results of a century 
and a half’s endeavour, it feels confident that the flourishing state of 
the Society is a sure augury of fruitful service to horticulture in the 
future. 

Signed on behalf of the Council and Members of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


E. D. ADRIAN: President. 
RICHARD C, SOUTHWELL, GEORGE TAYLOR: General Secretaries. 


The Royal Entomological Society of London (1833) 
PROF, P. A. BUXTON, C.M.G.F.R.S. President. 


The Royal Entomological Society of London, now in its 123rd 
year, sends its congratulations and best wishes to the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which is 27 years its senior and which has now 
completed 150 years of useful and distinguished service. 

As entomologists we trust that beneficial insects such as bees 
which pollinate our fruit, and butterflies which beautify our borders 
will enable you to forget for a moment the depredations of those 
other insects which are the enemies of the gardener. 

This small exhibit of beneficial and beautiful British insects is 
presented as a tribute to the great work of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

P. A. BUXTON: President. 
E. B. BRITTON: Secretary. 


(The insects referred to are pinned to the document in the case.) 


The Botanical Society of Edinburgh (1836) 
DR. H. R. FLETCHER. Fellow. 


The Botanical Society of Edinburgh sends greetings and cordial 
congratulations to the Royal Horticultural Society on the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

Ties of friendship and common interests have joined our 
Societies for over a century since Robert Fortune, one of our early 
Fellows, became your first botanical collector to visit China and the 
Far East. 

The Botanical Society of Edinburgh is confident that the Royal 
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Horticultural Society will continue to flourish in the future, as it has 
flourished in the past, and that the fruitful co-operation of our two 
Societies will long endure. 


Given under the Common W. BURNS: President. 
Seal of the Society, this P. 8. GREEN: Secretary. 
first day of July in the year 

onethousand nine hundred 

and fifty-four. 


The Botanical Society of the British Isles (1836) 
MR, J. S. L. GILMOUR, M.A. F.L.S. Vice-President. 


The President and Council of the Botanical Society of the 
British Isles desire to express to the President and Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society their sincere congratulations and good 
wishes on the occasion of the sesquicentenary of the Society. For 
one hundred and fifty years the Royal Horticultural Society has 
maintained an illustrious record of achievement in its efforts for the 
improvement of Horticulture. By stimulating the introduction of 
new or little-known plants, by the promotion of research, and by the 
publication of papers of scientific interest, it has also contributed 
materially to the study of Botany. It is earnestly hoped that the 
celebrations of the sesquicentenary will be highly successful and 
that the Society will long continue to carry on its valuable work with 
increasing power in the field to which it is committed. 


CHARLES E. RAVEN: President. 
J. E. LOUSLEY: Honorary General Secretary. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England (1838) 


MR 


. H. A. BENYON, J.P. Deputy President. 


We, the Members of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have great pleasure in sending sincere and cordial congratu- 
lations on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth celebration 
of the formation of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

We recall that at the beginning of the 19th century there were 
several societies that had been successfully established for the 
improvement of domestic animals and agriculture within the 
Empire, but it was not until 1804 that Horticulture benefited through 
the foundation of your esteemed Society to foster and encourage 
every branch of Horticulture wherever it should be judged expedient 
to do so. It was not until several years later, in 1838, that our Society 
was formed with parallel aims, but to render its service to Agri- 
culture. We are proud to record that since then the two Societies 
have progressed in happy relationship along parallel roads. 

The great work accomplished since your foundation, through 
the dissemination of horticultural knowledge, both theoretical and 
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practical, the application of scientific discovery, and in the field of 
plant diseases has been universally recognized. Through experi- 
mental work on the best methods of cultivation and through the 
introduction of new plants the Royal Horticultural Society has 
effected contributions of incalculable value. 

In expressing on behalf of all the members of our Society our 
admiration of your extensive and far-reaching achievements we 
would express the hope that in the years to come you will continue 
to give the increasing benefit of your activities and unlimited joy to 
the beholders of your gardens and shows. 


The Common Seal of the Royal 

Agricultural Society of England 

was affixed hereto this twenty- 

seventh day of July, one thousand 

nine hundred and fifty-four in 

the presence of HENRY A. BENYON : Deputy President. 
ALEC HOBSON: Secretary. 


Royal Microscopical Society (1839) 

On the occasion of the sesquicentenary of the foundation of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, I desire, as President of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, to offer my cordial congratulations to the 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The study and practice of horticulture involves so large an 
amount of microscopical investigation that our two societies have a 
common bond in this respect and the Royal Microscopical Society 
deeply appreciates the valuable contributions which your Society 
has made to the advance of botanical science throughout such a long 
period of years. 

We appreciate also the beneficent influence which the activities 
of your Society have upon the aesthetic aspect of life both in this 
country and throughout the world. 

I would ask you to accept my congratulations upon the past work 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and my sincere wishes for the 
continued success of your activities in years to come. 

T. E. WALLIS: President. 
(This address was not presented at the ceremony, but was received subsequently.) 


The Chemical Society (1841) 
SIR JOHN SIMONSEN, F.R.S. Vice-President. 


We, the President, Council and Fellows of the Chemical Society, 
send you our warmest greetings and felicitations on the occasion 
of the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of The Royal Horticultural Society. 

From its earliest days your Society has played the predominant 
role in its own particular field, the development of <cientific and 
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practical horticulture, and in its application for the benefit of the 
community. 

We recall with satisfaction that the work of the chemist has 
contributed much to the progress of horticulture including the in- 
troduction of substances to regulate and promote plant growth and 
to counter the effects of diseases or insect pests. 

We earnestly hope that the Royal Horticultural Society will 
continue as it advances towards its bicentenary to flourish and to 
contribute, in ever increasing measure, to the well-being and the 
prosperity of mankind. 

Signed on behalf of the Chemical Society. 
London, July 1954. W. WARDLAW: President. 
MICHAEL W. PENN: Treasurer. 
H. BURTON, E. D. HUGHES, L. E. SUTTON: Honorary Secretaries. 


The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain (1841) 
MR. E, A. BROCKLEHURST. President. 


The Officers, Council and Members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain extend cordial congratulations and good 
wishes to the Royal Horticultural Society on the occasion of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

The promotion of the science and practice of horticulture by 
serving the aesthetic, intellectual and physical needs of mankind is 
an aim of the highest importance. During the one hundred and 
fifty years of the existence of the Royal Horticultural Society great 
strides have been made in horticultural development and the Royal 
Horticultural Society has played a most notable part in bringing 
about the results that have been achieved. 

By its many and varied activities and its breadth of outlook and 
appeal the Royal Horticultural Society has performed an invaluable 
service to the community and upheld the traditions of a cultural 
society in its widest sense. In paying tribute to the Society for its 
long and outstanding record of work in the interests of horticulture 
the Pharmaceutical Society wishes it continued success and 
prosperity. 

E, A. BROCKLEHURST : President. 
HARRY STEINMAN: Vice-President. 
W. S. HOWELLS: Treasurer. 
HUGH LINSTEAD: Secretary. 
F. W. ADAMS: Secretary and Registrar. 


National Chrysanthemum Society (1846) 


The President, Officers and Executive Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society desire to offer their sincere 
congratulations to the President and Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on attaining the one hundred and fiftieth year of 
progress and expansion. 
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My Society recognize that the Royal Horticultural Society has 
not only attained a membership larger than that of any other Society 
connected with Horticulture but has also achieved a pre-eminent 
position in Horticulture far above that of any other similar Society in 
the world. The many and varied activities conducted by the 
President and Council, assisted by expert and specialist Committees, 
have undoubtedly been of the greatest value in the advancement and 
improvement of Horticulture in all its branches. 

In particular, my Society offer the Council congratulations on: 


(a) the organization of Shows, Exhibitions and Conferences, in 
the Society’s own halls and elsewhere, and the impartial 
granting of awards to new plants of merit; 

(b) the maintenance and upkeep of Wisley, embracing both the 
science and the practice of horticulture; the training of 
students; the conduct of trials of flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables ; the study of insect pests and diseases affecting plants, 
in field and laboratory, with remedies for prevention and 
elimination; 

(c) the putting into practice on trial of the provisions of the 
interim “International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated 
Plants” dealing with the names of horticultural varieties ; and 

(d) the adoption of the recommendations of the “International 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature and Registra- 
tion” regarding the setting up of Registration Authorities for 
the names of cultivated varieties. 


As a Specialist Society which attained its centenary in 1946, we 
are particularly proud of having at last attained unity with the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the making of awards to new chrysanthe- 
mums and are happy that your Society’s sesquicentenary year will 
be marked by the operation for the first time of a Joint Committee of 
our two Societies dealing with new chrysanthemums of all types and 


sections. E. T. THISTLETHWAITE: Secretary. 
(This address was not presented at the ceremony, but was received subsequently.) 


The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain (1853) 
MR. BERTRAM SINKINSON. President. 


The President, Council and Members of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain send greetings and warmest congratulations 
to the Royal Horticultural Society on the occasion of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation in March 1804. 

During this period your Society has done much threugh its 
magnificent exhibitions, its researches, displays, demonstrations and 
lectures to foster an appreciation and love of horticulture and the 
arts with which it is connected. 

We take particular pleasure in joining in the celebrations of this 
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auspicious event in your history, for we feel that betwixt our two 
Societies there exists a strong link in as much as we both foster the 
creation of things beautiful. 

By your endeavours the science and art of horticulture has 
progressed and it is our earnest hope that your great Society may 
continue to grow and to prosper in the years to come. 

BERTRAM SINKINSON : President. 
L. E. HALLETT: Secretary. 


The Royal Scottish Forestry Society (1854) 
MR, JOHN H. ALEXANDER. Member of Council. 


The Council of the Royal Scottish Forestry Society heartily 
welcomes this opportunity to pay tribute to the notable achievements 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and to send greetings and 
congratulations on the occasion of its sesquicentenary, Among the 
many horticultural societies of the world your Society is pre-eminent, 
and there are very many who owe a debt of gratitude to your Society 
for all that it has done to increase the knowledge and science of 
horticulture. 

It was in some measure due to the remarkable progress in 
horticulture arising from the inauguration of your Society, that a 
small group of foresters was inspired to form the Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society, as this Society was then called, one hundred years 
ago. In this our centenary year, we are particularly happy to 
acclaim your Society which inspired our foundation and which, by 
example, encouraged ours to promote the lasting recognition of the 
value of forestry to the United Kingdom. We send our very good 
wishes for the continuing prosperity of your Society. 


July 22, 1954. D. C. BOWSER: President. 


The Shropshire Horticultural Society (1875) 
MR, E. P. EVEREST, O.B.E. Chairman. 


We, the Shropshire Horticultural Society, send greetings to you, 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and congratulate you on attaining 
your 150th Anniversary. 

During this century and a half a vast amount of supremely 
important work has been accomplished by your Society and all 
horticulturists are indebted to you for the important contribution 
you have made in the horticultural field and the high standard you 
have set in all departments. 

It is the sincere wish of the members of the Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society that you will continue to flourish and carry on the 
good work which has characterized your operations throughout the 
years. 


Shrewsbury, Fuly 1954. E. P. EVEREST: Chairman. 
DORIS K. HOWARD: Secretary. 
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The City and Guilds of London Institute (1878) 
PROF. R. S. HUTTON, M.A. D.SC. Vice-President. i 


The Council of the Institute send cordial greetings and good 
wishes to the President, Council and Fellows of the Society on the 
occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. 

The Institute itself is ever mindful of the need for broadening 
the knowledge of those engaged in practical work and of giving a prac- 
tical bias to those who approach such problems from a theoretical 
standpoint. During the Society’s far longer life and experience it 
has been moved by similar motives to establish a system of training, 
examinations and awards as a means of encouraging study and 
technical advancement. In these and in other ways the Society 
seeks to promote interest and a fuller understanding of the art, the 
science and the practice of Horticulture. In such work the Institute 
observes with much satisfaction a close similarity to its own methods 
and purpose, a fact which gives special warmth to its greeting. 

The Royal Horticultural Society is to be congratulated on its 
broad educational policy, the work of its scientific committee and | 
in bringing into public esteem through its magnificent exhibitions 
the glory and the significance of the garden. 


July 1954. F, HANDLEY PAGE: Chairman of Council. 
J. E. COOMBER, H. C. OSBORNE: Honorary Secretaries. 


The Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales (1882) 
MAJOR J. D. D. EVANS. Immediate Past President. 


The Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales begs to 
convey its congratulations to the Royal Horticultural Society on 
completing one hundred and fifty years of its distinguished existence. 

We are confident that the Royal Horticultural Society will be 
equally successful in the future and we look forward to a long 
continuance of the very happy relations which have existed between 
our two societies, who have so many interests in common. 

CHARLES FLOYD: President. 


The British Mycological Society (1896) 
DR. C. L, DUDDINGTON. Member of Council. 


The President and Council of the British Mycological Society 
send to the President and Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society their warmest congratulations upon the occasion of the 
Society’s sesquicentenary. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, untiring in its efforts for the 
advancement of Horticulture over the past one hundred and fifty 
years, has from its earliest days assiduously encouraged the develop- 
ment of mycology and plant pathology. It is thus with especial 
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gratitude that the British Mycological Society expresses its sincere 
good wishes for a prosperous continuation of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and of its unique record of achievement. 


S. D. GARRETT: President. 
JOHN WEBSTER: Secretary. 


The Institute of Landscape Architects (1929) 
MR. RICHARD SUDELL. Vice-President. 


The President and Council of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects of Great Britain hereby send congratulations to the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

The objectives of the Institute of Landscape Architects stand 
midway between the biological arts and sciences of the Society and 
the geometric arts of the Royal Institute of British Architects. It 
therefore appreciates an association that has now extended over 
a quarter of a ceritury, continues to look for encouragement and 
collaboration and offers its sincerest good wishes for the continued 
prosperity of the Society in the years to come. 


July 27, 1954. JAMES W. R. ADAMS: President. 


* * * 


Addresses from Overseas Organizations 


The University of Utrecht Botanical Garden (1725) 


PROFESSOR DR. J. LANJOUW. Professor of Botany. 


The Hortus Botanicus (the old 18th Century Botanical Garden) 
and the Botanical Garden “‘Cantonspark”’ of the State University at 
Utrecht offer their sincere congratulations to the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the oceasion of its sesquicentenary. They want to 
express their admiration for the splendid work done by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the course of the past 150 years, work that 
has been of great interest for university botanic gardens and that has 
been of real importance for the promotion of botanical science as a 
whole. They express the wish that the future development of the 
Royal Horticultural Society may add further glory to its present 
renown. 


PROF. DR. V. J. KONINGSBERGER: Director Hortus Botanicus. 
PROF. DR. J. LANJOUW: Director Cantonspark. 
H. MUYSER: Curator. 
A. MENNEGA: Scientific Assistant. 
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La Société Nationale d’Horticulture de France (1827) 
MONSIEUR ANDRE DE VILMORIN, B.L. B.SC. L.BSS., CHEVALIER DE LA 


LEGION D’HONNEUR, CHEVALIER DU MERITE AGRICOLE. First Vice- 
President. 


On the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the Société d’Horticulture de 
France offers its warmest congratulations and wishes, convinced 
that the outstanding services you have rendered to International 
Horticulture are a sure guarantee of the glorious future that will be 


yours. ANDRE DE VILMORIN: 1st Vice-President 


of the Société Nationale d’Horticulture de France. 


A handsomely bound volume of Les Plus Belles Roses au Debut 
du XX* Siécle, published in 1912 by La Société Nationale d’Horti- 
culture de France was also presented. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society (1829) 
MR. JOHN S. AMES, A.B. M.F. President. 


The Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, on this its 125th Anniversary, acting for its 14,000 members, 
sends greetings and congratulations to the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the occasion of its Sesquicentenary Celebration. 

We recognize the preeminence of your Society and pay tribute 
to its accomplishments. May it ever continue to prosper and to 
extend its influence for the advancement of Horticulture at home 


and abroad. JOHN Ss. AMES: President. 


ARNO H, NEHRLING: Secretary. 


The Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland (1830) 
PHYLIS, LADY MOORE. Past President. 


Salutations and a message of greeting and goodwill as you pass 
this memorable landmark on your ever widening way— 

It is meet that the sister Society in this other Isle should assist 
at your Celebrations, since, despite distance and the encircling seas, 
we share the same aim and purpose, and feel a common loyalty 
inscribed in a Charter not less ancient than your own. 

The English are a nation of plant lovers with an innate sense of 
the abiding values of the gardeners’ art, and your Society has 
throughout its history fostered this attachment with such resounding 
success that the fame of English gardening has, long since, spread 
far beyond the confines of these islands, not only throughout the 
Commonwealth and the English speaking world, but to near and 
distant climes alien in much save devotion to horticulture. 

None may set limits to the onward march of your Society which 
even now is on the threshold of new endeavour and achievement, 


Det Kongelige Danske Haveselskab (1830) 
The Royal Danish Horticultural Soctety 
PROF. H. PALUDAN, R.D. Member of Board of Directors. 
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fruitful in the still greater years to come. Difficulties already over- 
borne will guide and inspire future times; and by the devoted 
labours of your Council, your Scientists, your Explorers, your 
Judges, your Writers and your Fellows you will blaze fresh paths 
to conquests yet unwon. 

We may not emulate your triumphs, but we will admire and 
profit by them, and thereby strengthen the slender but enduring 
links which bind so closely our two Societies in a separate but 
harmonious whole. 

Dublin, July 1954. G. O, SHERRARD: President. 
PHYLIS MOORE: Past President. 
PATRICK J. DWYER: Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM J. TOAL: Hon. Treasurer. 


With admiration, gratitude and good wishes for the future The 
Royal Danish Horticultural Society greets The Royal Horticultural 
Society on its 150th anniversary in the manner of a younger brother 
looking up to his elder, more experienced brother with thanks for 
the good example he has set and wishing that he will still prepare 
the way for future success. 

England and Denmark received their first impulses for the 
promotion of horticulture from France, but it was England as the 
rich country with its mild climate and energetic populatien which 
took the lead. Thanks to The Royal Horticultural Society it has 
been managed in England to popularize horticulture, so that the 
English horticulturist does not only know the names of his plants 
and the manner in which the individual plants are to be cultivated, 
but has even taken up horticulture as his hobby which he tries to 
penetrate into with a never failing interest and energy. It is his 
greatest pleasure to display his results in the hall of The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and his pride to receive the highest appreciation. 

When we Danes think of English horticulture, we imagine the 
visitor to the exhibition, provided with note-book and pencil, 
eagerly taking down the novelties which he would like to have next 
year in his own garden. 

The Royal Danish Horticultural Society has its roots in the same 
interest. A commander at Prince Christian’s regiment, d’Origny, 
who was of French origin, gathered with eight friends once a week 
for a cup of tea in order to discuss what could be done to procure 
new and rare flowers and to teach people how to cultivate them. 
The result of these discussions became The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Horticulture, which was established on September 23rd, 


1830. 
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The founders were far-seeing men who drew impulses from 
abroad—especially from The Royal Horticultural Society. 

Lists of plants were printed, which established the necessary 
contact between producer and customer, a florist’s shop was opened 
in Copenhagen—this was the first one—-nowadays Copenhagen is 
famous for its numerous and fine florist’s shops and for its great use 
of flowers in all classes of the population. The Board of Directors 
arranged annual exhibitions, for instance, in 1836, an exhibition of 
Dahlias in the centre of the town in order to rouse an interest in this, 
as yet little known, flower. New plants were bought, and an ex- 
change of plants was arranged between the members. A horti- 
cultural periodical (“‘Havetidende”’) was sent to the members, and 
lectures on horticulture were held. From 1837 the Society got its 
own garden. All this was due exclusively to private initiative. On 
the soth anniversary of the Society the Government, realizing the 
great and unselfish work done by the Society for horticulture which 
had been hitherto neglected in Denmark, appointed it The Royal 
Danish Horticultural Society. 

It is still the same problems which The Royal Danish Horti- 
cultural Society attempts to solve. The garden has been moved to 
another locality but is still reckoned among the sights of Copen- 
hagen; a new line has been taken up with the establishment of a 
school for landscape gardeners where future landscape gardeners 
receive their fundamental practical and theoretical knowledge in the 
course of one year. 

The Royal Danish Horticultural Society thank The Royal 
Horticultural Society for the invitation to join you here today. 
Bearing in mind the example we have constantly kept in view, 
Denmark’s horticulture thanks you and we congratulate you on the 
progress and strength so admirably achieved by The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society—not least after the war. We bow deep to our elder 
brother, wishing him wisdom and energy in future to the benefit 
and honour of horticulture in Old England and all over the world. 


N. THORKIL-JENSEN : 
President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Director and professor at 
The Royal Veterinary and Agri- 
cultural College. 

GEORG BOYE: 
Director at the garden. Landscape 
architect. 


The Royal Horticultural Society of Victoria (1849) 
THE HON. SIR JOHN LIENHOP. Agent General for Victoria. 


The President and members of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Victoria send Greetings and Congratulations upon the occasion of 


: 


Koninklijke Algemeene Vereeniging voor Bloembollencultur (1860) 
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the 150th anniversary of the founding of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

We in Victoria are sure that the progress in horticulture is due to 
the fostering care which has been exercised continually by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in all branches of horticulture, not only in 
Britain but throughout the world. 

The Royal Horticultural Society of Victoria desires to assure its 
parent society of continued loyalty and support and expresses the 
hope that the Royal Horticultural Society will continue to prosper 
in this generation and for many generations to come. 


4th Fune, 1954. W. A. COMEADOW: President. 
L. M. SAUNDERS: Hon. Secretary. 


Royal General Bulb Growers’ Society 
JONKHEER DR. OTTO VAN NISPEN TOT PANNERDEN. President. 


In the name and on behalf of the Royal General Bulb Growers’ 
Society of Haarlem, we desire to give expression to our most cordial 
congratulations on the occasion of the auspicious celebration of the 
Sesquicentenary of your Society. 

Horticulturists all over the world owe a great deal of gratitude for 
the activities and the most remarkable achievements of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the domain of fostering interest in and love 
for flowers and spreading scientific and practical knowledge on every 
branch of horticulture. 

For over forty years both our Societies have co-operated in 
establishing correct nomenclature and responsible classification of 
the numerous varieties of bulbous plants, in laying down rules for 
judging new hybrids, and in furnishing horticulturists the oppor- 
tunity to compare the merits of old and new varieties grown in trial 
grounds, especially with regard to tulips, narcissi and other bulbous 
plants. 

The results of these efforts have been laid down in most valuable 
publications regularly consulted by all concerned. 

The classified list of daffodil names is an example of your 
Society’s zealous work while the classified list of tulip names is one 
of your Society’s painstaking attempts to serve growers in both our 
countries. 

In the Victorian era your Society paid special attention to the 
hyacinth and the horticultural shows and floral committee meetings 
evoked strong competition between the British firms who used to 
show there the “conquests” of Dutch origin. 

Consequently the Dutch bulb growers have many reasons to 
honour your Society for all it has done to foster as well their ideal 
and cultural endeavour, as their commercial interest. 
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We express our best wishes for the continuous prosperity of your 
Society and shall be proud to carry on the very friendly relations 
we have enjoyed for so many years. 

Signed on behalf of the 
Royal General Bulb Growers’ Society 


Haarlem, July 1954. VAN NISPEN: President. 
H. J. VooRS: Secretary. 


This list names the plants illustrating the Congratulatory Address presented by 
The Royal General Bulb Growers’ Society of Haarlem. 


Crocus chrysanthus ‘Snow Bunting.’ Crocus Tomasinianus. Narcissus (1a) 
‘Golden Harvest.’ Crocus vernus ‘purpurea grandiflora.’ Crocus vernus 
‘Striped Beauty.’ Iris reticulata. Scilla Tubergeniana. Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
‘Shakespeare.’ Narcissus (3a) ‘Chunking.’ Narcissus (2b) ‘Fortune.’ Chiono- 
doxa Luciliae. Tulipa Eichleri ‘excelsa.’ Muscari ‘Heavenly Blue.’ Hyacinthus 
‘Perle Brilliante.’ Hyacinthus ‘Prince Henry.’ Hyacinthus ‘Pink Pearl.’ Scilla 
sibirica ‘Spring Beauty.’ Anemone coronaria de Caen. Narcissus (8) ‘L’In- 
nocence.’ Double early Tulip ‘Maréchal Niel.’ Narcissus (4) ‘Livia.’ Tulipa 
Fosteriana ‘Madame Lefeber’ (Syn. ‘Red Emperor’). Mendel Tulip ‘Van der 
Eerden.’ Triumph Tulip ‘Rijnland.’ Breeder Tulip ‘Louis XIV.’ Cottage 
Tulip ‘Arethusa.’ Parrot Tulip ‘Blue Parrot.’ Darwin Tulip ‘Mr. van Zijl.’ 
Iris ‘Wedgwood.’ Lilium speciosum rubrum. Dahlia ‘Victory Day.’ Mignon 
Dahlia ‘Bruno.’ Mignon Dahlia ‘Marjan.’ Colchicum autumnale. Gladiolus 
‘Juniklokken.’ Gladiolus ‘Hopman’s Glory.’ 


Koninklijke Nederlandsche Maatschappij voor Tuinbouw en Plantkunde 


(1873) 
Royal Netherlands Society of Horticulture and Botany 


D’HANGEST BARON D’YVOY VAN MYDRECHT. President. 


The Royal Netherlands Society of Horticulture and Botany takes 
this opportunity of offering you its most hearty congratulations on 
the 150th anniversary of the foundation of your Society. 

Our Society has always followed with admiration the actions of 
your Society in the course of its many decades. 

You have courageously advanced in the face of many difficulties 
and may justly claim to have taken a leading part in raising horti- 
culture in Great Britain to the eminent position it holds today. 

During this year you also celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
acquisition of the Gardens at Wisley and we are pleased to be able 
to congratulate the Society upon having completed the new Hostel, 
the opening ceremony of which Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother has graciously consented to perform. 

That your Society will prosper in the years to come and that your 
future achievements will continue to benefit horticulture in all parts of 
the world is the wish of the Royal Netherlands Society of Horticulture 
and Botany. 


Amsterdam, July 1954. D’HANGEST D’yvoy: President. 
JAC. HAGE: Secretary. 
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The Botanical Society of South Africa (1913) 
MR. D. R. D’EWES. Member of Council. 


Mr. President, in conveying to you the congratulations of the 
Council of the Botanical Society of South Africa on this auspicious 
occasion I am moved both by admiration for the achievements of 
your Society during its fruitful century and a half of life, and by 
modest pride that my country has been able to contribute, during 
that period, to the horticultural wealth of the world. 

My Society is dedicated to the study, the protection, and the 
propagation of a diverse and beautiful flora that has given much to 
horticulture. The great host of Gladiolus varieties have descended 
from species still growing wild in my country. The gold-flecked 
scarlet Nerine, though by an accident of the sea it is known as 
Nerine Sarniensis, the Guernsey Lily, is also a native of my country. 
More humbly, many of the so-called Geraniums that bring delight 
to those whose horticulture is perforce confined to window boxes 
and pots are hybrids of Pelargonium species from the veld and forest 
verges of the Cape. These are but random examples of a partnership 
between the botanical explorers and the skill in cultivation and 
breeding which have resulted from the experimental and educational 
work of your Society. 

Without the skill, the disciplined gusto, which has been your 
Society’s contribution to the world, much of the wealth now avail- 
able to gardeners from Tokyo to San Francisco, many of the 
breeding and acclimatization achievements even in distant countries, 
would have been impossible. Looking back on your great work, 
Mr. President, I congratulate you on the greater things that are still 


to be. 
W. DUNCAN BAXTER: President. 


July 27, 1954 Botanical Society of South Africa. 


The Royal New Zealand Institute of Horticulture (1923) 
MRS. E. GOWER. Member of the Wanganui Branch Council. 


On the occasion of the celebration of your Society's sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary the President, Officers and Members of the 
Royal New Zealand Institute of Horticulture Incorporated, desire 
to extend to you very cordial Greetings and most hearty Congratu- 
lations. 

We are very conscious of the great debt owing by horticulturists 
throughout the Empire—and indeed throughout a wider sphere— 
to your Society. A century and a half of unbroken activity in many 
directions constitutes a proud record of service, which is universally 
recognized, and appreciated. 

During the long history of the Society, you have had the incal- 
culable advantage of numbering in your ranks an array of many 
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eminent and distinguished persons. Not the least of these was the 
recently deceased Lord Aberconway, who so long adorned office 
as your President. His wide knowledge, generosity and genial 
humour won him respect, admiration and affection on all sides. 

In comparison with the great age of your Society, our New 
Zealand Institute is but a young body—we recently held our 31st 
Annual Conference. However, we take great pride in our relationship 
with you. Your achievements have been, and at all times will be, an 
inspiration to us to further those ideals which we share. 


W. K. DALLAS: President. 
J. H. MCIVOR: Secretary. 


Puutarhaviljelijdin Liitto (1925) 
The Association of Finnish Horticultural Societies. 


Ihailumme ilmaisemme 
ojennamme onnittelut 
kuuluisalle kumppanille 
juhlapaivana jalona! 

Meidan tarhat nuoret, pienet, 
sotain, pakkasten panemat, 
Teidan suuret ja soreat, 
tuhatvuotiset tulokset 

seka itsenne iloksi 

etté malliks’ maailmalle! 


Signed: OLAVI COLLAN, TOIVO KALERVO. 


Translation : 
Our admiration we express; 
Extend to you our congratulations, 
To our illustrious companion 
On this day so noble! 
Our gardens so young, so small; 
Ravaged by the wars and frosts, 
Yours vast and fair to behold; 
Results millenial, 
For the pleasure of your good selves, 
And as an example to the whole world! 


N.B.—The Address is in “‘Kalevala” (Finnish National Epic) metre, 
and this is a more or less free translation from it. 


(This address was not presented at the ceremony, but was received separately.) 


The Finnish Horticultural Producers Association 
We, the undersigned association, representing Finnish com- 
mercial horticulture under glass herewith express our best felicita- 
tions on the occasion of your 150th anniversary in July 1954. We 
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are convinced that your continued activity will follow your proud 
traditions of the past for the benefit of British horticulture as well as 
horticulture all the world over. 
Helsinki, Fuly 17, 1954. CLAUS KARHU. 
Kauppapuutarhaliitto—Handelstradgardsforbundet ry. 
(Horticultural Producers Association) 


(This address was not presented at the ceremony, but was received separately.) 


The American Horticultural Society, Inc. (1926) 
MR. WILLIAM LANIER HUNT. Member. 


The American Horticultural Society, Inc. desires to express to 
the Royal Horticultural Society its sincere congratulations and good 
wishes on the occasion of the Sesquicentennial Celebration. 

For 150 years, the Royal Horticultural Society has taken a 
distinguished part in the development of the horticultural arts and 
sciences, many of which have brought lasting benefits to mankind. 

The American Horticultural Society therefore commends the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s past efforts and hopes that it will enter 
upon a new and equally fruitful period of progress to the end that 
all peoples will come to enjoy the benefits reaped from the pursuit 
of horticultural knowledge. 


Done at the City of Washington, JOHN L. CREECH: President. 
District of Columbia, this first FRANCIS BE VOS: Secretary. 
day of June, in the year of 

our Lord, One thousand nine 

hundred and fifty-four. 


Montevideo Garden Club 


On behalf of all the members of the Montevideo Garden Club, 
which Club has the honour to be affiliated with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, I wish to extend to you our hearty congratulations 
on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society. 

With our best wishes for continued success in all your fields and 
endeavours, 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
F. M. BOLTON: President. 


(This address was not presented at the ceremony, but was received subsequently 


in the form of a letter.) 


The History of 


The Royal Horticultural Society 
1804-1954 


A. SIMMONDS, O.B.E. M.C. V.M.H. (Deputy Secretary) 


(Lecture given on July 27, 1954; the President, The Hon. David 
Bowes-Lyon, V.M.H., in the Chair.) 


The President (THE HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON, V.M.H.), in introduc- 
ing MR. A. SIMMONDS, said: I think that most of you require no introduc- 
tion to our Lecturer this afternoon, but to those of our guests who may 
not have met him I should like to say that he is our Deputy-Secretary. 
He has been with the Society all his life, he knows more about the 
Society and its history than any other living person, and he has done 
more for the Society than anybody else that I know—and also for horti- 
culture in general. We were all delighted six weeks ago when we learned 
that on our 150th birthday mr. simMoNDs had been chosen for a dis- 
tinction in the Birthday Honours. 


HE Society was established in March 1804, and it might be well to 
‘Tan the conditions which existed at that time. KING GEORGE III 
was on the throne. WILLIAM PITT the younger was about to become 
Prime Minister for the second time. The present Houses of Parliament 
did not exist, for it was not until 30 years later that the old building 
was destroyed by fire. We were at war with France. Napoleon, then 
First Consul and about to be declared Emperor, was still a menace, for 
Trafalgar was not fought until the following year and Waterloo did not 
come until 10 years later. 

This part of London was not the built-up area that it now is. As may 
be seen from the map (Fig. 122), the Society’s Halls stand in what was 
then Tothill Fields. Victoria Street had not been built. ‘There was no 
bridge between Westminster and Putney. Letters were carried by mail 
coaches provided with armed guards and the postage payable on a letter 
depended on the mileage. Railways had not been invented. Fellows 
who lived in the country came up to London as a rule by stage-coach or 
on horseback, and used the same means for getting about London, for 
there were no cabs until 1823 and no omnibuses until 1829. 

The honour of having initiated the formation of the Society belongs 
to JOHN WEDGWOOD, who, on June 29, 1801, wrote to WILLIAM FORSYTH, 
gardener to KING GEORGE III at Kensington and St. James’s, a letter 
beginning with the words— 


“T have been turning my attention to the formation of a Horti- 
cultural Society, and have drawn up such heads as have appeared 
to me necessary for the first formation of the Society.” 

(457) 
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The letter went on—‘‘When you have read the enclosed, I shall be 
happy to have your opinion on it”, and in a postscript WEDGWOOD 
added—“If you should see stR JOSEPH BANKS, will you be so good as to 
ask him his opinion of the plan and learn how far we might have a 
chance of having his patronage of the scheme.” 

The heads to which wepGwoob referred were set forth on a separate 
sheet. There were nine, and the first two were— 


“That a Society be formed to be called “The Horticultural Society’. 
“That the object of this Society shall be to collect every informa- 
tion respecting the culture and treatment of all plants and trees, as 
well culinary as ornamental.” 


Sometime during the following month this letter was given or sent 
by FORSYTH to SIR JOSEPH BANKS, who returned it to FORSYTH on July 31, 
1801, with a note saying ‘“‘I approve very much of the idea”’ and adding 
that he would like his name put down to become one of the original 
members. This letter, which is reproduced in Fig. 123, is in the posses- 
sion of the Society, but what has become of JOHN WEDGWOOD’s letter I 
do not know. It is to be hoped that it still exists, and few things would 
give me greater pleasure than to see it restored to its proper home—the 
archives of the Society. JOHN WEDGWooD’s letter was written in 1801 
and the Society was not formed until nearly four years later. In the 
meantime WEDGWOOD and FORSYTH discussed the matter in correspon- 
dence and doubtless still more when they met, as at about this time 
WEDGWOOD spent several weeks each year in London. 

The inaugural meeting took place on Wednesday, March 7, 1804, 
when seven men met in the house of MR. HATCHARD, in Piccadilly, 
London, for, as the minutes record, “the purpose of instituting a Society 
for the Improvement of Horticulture.” MR. HATCHARD was a bookseller 
and the business which still bears his name is carried on to this day on 
the same site, 187 Piccadilly. The building now bears a commemorative 
tablet which was unveiled by our late President on March 7, 1932. 

The seven men who attended the first meeting were—JOHN WEDG- 
woop, in the Chair, THE RT. HON. CHARLES GREVILLE, THE RT. HON. SIR 
JOSEPH BANKS, RICHARD ANTHONY SALISBURY, WILLIAM TOWNSEND AITON, 

) WILLIAM FORSYTH, and JAMES DICKSON. 
A paper which wepcwoop had circulated among a few friends was 
read, and it was resolved— 


“That this paper be approved as the Foundation of the New 
Society, but that the Rules proposed in it be not considered as 
confirmed until the Society has actually met.”’ 


It was also resolved, among other things— 


“That the Original Society shall consist of Twenty Eight 
Members,” and that each of the seven men present should have the 
privilege of recommending three others for approval at the next 
meeting. 
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The rules were very similar to those JOHN WEDGWooD had proposed 
in his original letter and they visualized the holding of meetings at 
which papers should be read and, if approved, subsequently published. 

What sort of people were these seven men who thus became the 
founders of the Society ? 

JOHN WEDGWOOD, who was a man of 38 and the youngest of the 
party, was the eldest son of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the founder of the 
famous pottery. After leaving Edinburgh University, JoHN had spent 
some time in travelling on the Continent preparatory to entering the 
family business. But the pottery did not suit him and after three years 
he went into the London and Middlesex Bank. In 1804 he and his wife 
and family were living at Cote House on Durdham Down, near Bristol, 
where he grew Grapes, Pineapples, Peaches and ornamental plants 
under glass, planted an orchard, built a wall for Plums, and cultivated 
among other flowers Azaleas, Dahlias, Tulips and Carnations. On at 
least one occasion he got FORSYTH to visit him and advise him about his 
garden. ‘The portrait reproduced Fig. 124, is from the Society’s 
enlargement of a miniature kindly lent by his granddaughter, Mrs. 
CLEMENT ALLEN. 

THE RT. HON. CHARLES GREVILLE was a bachelor of 54. (The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 125) is from an engraving of ROMNEY’S portrait of him when 
about 28.) The second son of the EARL OF WARWICK, he had been for 
some years a Member of Parliament, a Privy Councillor and Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Household. He was a personal friend of the King’s, 
and was well known as a connoisseur of engravings, sculpture and coins. 
A Fellow of the Royal Society, he was an authority on precious stones 
and other minerals, of which he assembled what was considered to be 
the finest collection in England, and part of it was purchased from his 
executors by the Trustees of the British Museum. He was a lover of 
beautiful plants, which he grew in the garden and conservatory at the 
back of his little residence at the corner of Paddington Green. Although 
his garden, now almost covered by a commercial garage, could not have 
been large, at least 14 plates in the Botanical Magazine were painted 
from specimens which he provided. The genus Grevillea was named in 
his honour, in recognition of the fact that botanists were indebted to 
him “for the introduction and successful cultivation of many rare and 
interesting plants.” 

The most outstanding man of the seven was SIR JOSEPH BANKS. From 
boyhood he was an enthusiastic naturalist and, having inherited an 
estate in Lincolnshire and an income of {£6,000 a year, he was able to 
follow his bent. When in 1768 arrangements were being made for 
COOK’s first voyage round the world, BANKS got the Royal Society to 
persuade the Admiralty to allow him to join the expedition as a natural- 
ist. Paying all expenses, he and a staff of seven set out on that adven- 
turous journey, visiting among other places New Zealand and Australia. 
The specimens collected and the information obtained on the voyage, 
which lasted three years, established him in the scientific world. At the 
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age of 35 he became President of the Royal Society and was re-elected 
annually for the rest of his life. He was a personal friend of KING 
GEORGE 11 and his trusted adviser on horticultural and agricultural 
matters. For about 40 years few projects of scientific or public impor- 
tance (apart from politics, from which he kept aloof) were undertaken 
without his being consulted, and, as we have seen, that was the case with 
the formation of our Society. In 1804 he was 61 years of age. The 
portrait reproduced (Fig. 125) was painted for the Society, 16 years 
later, just before he died, by THOMAS PHILLIPS, R.A. B’NKS was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of many plants, and the Australian genus 
Banksia was named in his honour. 

RICHARD ANTHONY SALISBURY was a man of independent means with 
an income of about {700 a year. From his school days in Yorkshire he 
had been passionately fond of plants and after leaving Edinburgh 
University he devoted his life to botany and gardening. In 1787, when 
about 26, he was elected to the Royal Society and in the following year 
became one of the first Fellows of the newly-formed Linnean Society. 
At the time our Society was formed he was a man of 42, separated from 
his wife, and living at Ridgway House, Mill Hill, which had formerly 
been the residence of PETER COLLINSON the naturalist and is now the site 
of Mill Hill School. The Maidenhair Tree was named in his honour 
Salisburia adiantifolia, but unfortunately it was subsequently discovered 
that it had an earlier name, Ginkgo biloba, which is what it is now called. 
The only portrait of him—a pencil sketch made toward the end of his 
life by w. J. BURCHELL—is reproduced (Fig. 125) by courtesy of the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The oldest man in the room was probably WILLIAM FrorsyTH, who 
was either 66 or 67. Born in Scotland, he had been in England for 
40 years and for the last 20 had been gardener to the King at 
Kensington and St. James’s. Having produced a book on The Culture 
and Management of Fruit Trees he was regarded as an authority on the 
subject. He was chiefly remarkable for the fact that he had succeeded 
in obtaining a grant of {1,500 from the Government for the secret of 
making and applying a ‘‘Plaister” of which the chief ingredients were 
cow dung, lime-rubbish—preferably from old ceilings, and wood-ash. 
The mixture was alleged to cause wounds in trees to heal in such a way 
that the timber was as good as if the tree Lad never been injured. As 
the present-day equivalent of the grant would be at least £10,000, to 
have extracted such a sum from the Treasury even on good grounds 
would have been no ordinary achievement. In March 1804 he appears 
to have been in failing health, for he died in the following July. He is 
commemorated in the genus Forsythia. 

WILLIAM TOWNSEND AITON, who was gardener to the King at Kew, 
then the property of the Royal House, was 38, about two months older 
than WEDGWOOD. AITON’s father had been in charge of the gardens at 
Kew and Windsor, and our founder started work under him. He appears 
to have been trained not only as a cultivator but also as a landscape 
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-Founders of the Society : (Top left) RT. HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
BT., P.R.S.; (right) RT. HON. CHARLES GREVILLE, F.R.S. (Centre left) 
WILLIAM TOWNSEND AITON ; (right) RICHARD ANTHONY SALISBURY, 
F.R.S. (Bottom left) WILLIAM FORSYTH ; (right) JAMES DICKSON 
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gardener, and before he was 30 had carried out work for the DUKE OF 
KENT (QUEEN VICTORIA’s father) and various other noblemen. His father 
died on our founder’s 27th birthday, and he succeeded his father as 
“Gardener to His Majesty.” He was well known to sIR JOSEPH BANKS 
because for many years SIR JOSEPH had acted as honorary botanical 
director of the gardens where, through his instrumentality, there had 
been gathered together the finest collection of plants in Europe. Fig. 125 
is reproduced by the courtesy of the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, from a lithograph by L. poyor. 

As we have seen, four of the seven men were amateur gardeners and 
two were professional gardeners. The seventh was a nurseryman and 
seedsman, JAMES DICKSON, who lived over his business premises in 
Covent Garden. Like rorsyTH, he was a Scotsman, and like him was 
either 66 or 67. He came to England as a young man, and worked in a 
nursery. Later he went into private service and when about 35 started 
in business. He became known to SIR JOSEPH BANKS and through him 
obtained the contract for the maintenance of the garden at the British 
Museum. From boyhood botany had been his hobby and he became 
an authority on mosses and fungi. During his lifetime the genus of tree 
ferns called Dicksonia was named in his honour. The picture (Fig. 125) 
is from an oil painting of him at the age of 82, presented to the Society 
by the artist, H. P. BRIGGS, R.A. 

The meeting on March 7 was adjourned until the following Wednes- 
day, March 14, when in the absence of WEDGWOOD, SIR JOSEPH BANKS 
presided. In addition to the six who were at the first meeting, MR. JOHN 
HAWKINS attended, and having said that “he would certainly have been 
present, on the 7th of March, if he had been in Town,” it was resolved 
“That MR, JOHN HAWKINS be considered as one of the Founders of the 
Society and have the Privilege of recommending three Persons to be 
Members of this Society.”” JOHN HAWKINS, who was a wealthy man of 
42, was a friend of wEDGwoop’s, a Fellow of the Royal Society, a great 
collector of minerals and works of art, and a keen botanist and gardener. 
Connected by marriage with JOHN SIBTHORP, he became one of his 
executors and had to do with the publication of that fine work the Flora 
Graeca. JOHN HAWKINS was a member of the well-known Cornish family, 
and was the great-grandfather of that enthusiastic amateur gardener, 
MR. GEORGE JOHNSTONE, of Trewithen, who is known to many of you. 

Further meetings were held on March 28 and April 11, and at a 
meeting on April 25, draft rules, which had been framed by a committee, 
were, with some alterations and additions, unanimously approved. On 
May 30, 1804, the Society held what it called its “Anniversary Meeting.” 
By this time about ninety-three members had been enrolled, and they 
included many well-to-do and influential people, of whom ten were 
peers or sons of peers. The principal business of the Anniversary 
Meeting was to elect a council of twenty-one members, together with a 
President, Treasurer and Secretary. The council included all eight of 
the founders. The EARL OF DARTMOUTH, who held the office of Lord 
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Chamberlain, became the first President. JOHN WEDGWooD, who had 
been acting as Treasurer, was formally elected to that office, and the 
REV. ALEXANDER CLEEVE became the first Secretary. 

Four other meetings were held during 1804, the business being 
almost entirely to do with the election of new members, though no 
doubt there was a good deal of informal talk on horticultural matters, 
such as occurs today when a number of Fellows meet. In the following 
year, 1805, there were monthly meetings from January to June, and 
then a break, followed by a meeting in November and another in 
December. And that programme of about eight meetings per annum 
continued for some years. During the first five years the average 
attendance at a meeting was 11 and the maximum 27. During the same 
period the Council met 21 times and the average attendance was six. 
Early in 1805 SIR JOSEPH BANKS reported to a General Meeting that a 
committee which had met several times at his house “had particularly 
adverted to the necessity for Economy in the infancy of an Institution, 
which must look forward to great expenses to form a permanent 
Establishment, viz. the purchase of a House, a Charter, etc. That in 
consequence R. A. SALISBURY ESQ. had offered his services to act as 
Secretary ... without any emolument.”’ SALISBURY’Ss offer was accepted 
and, taking over from the REV. ALEXANDER CLEEVE, he continued as 
Secretary for the next 11 years. Thereafter the Secretary was always 
an honorary official until 1892. 

At the Anniversary Meeting in 1807, JOHN WEDGWOOD, the Founder 
and first Treasurer, was one of the five members of the Council who 
were required by the rules to retire, and his place was taken by THE RT. 
HON. CHARLES GREVILLE, who continued in office until his death in 1809, 
when he was succeeded by JOHN ELLIOT, F.R.S., who lived at Pimlico 
Lodge, adjoining what was then Elliot’s Brewery, of which he was 
managing director. The brewery, now owned by Messrs. Watney, 
Combe & Reid, is situated just north of Victoria Street. That street runs 
through, and the Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral is built on, 
what was his garden, which extended from the present Vauxhall Bridge 
Road to the site of the Army & Navy Stores. JOHN ELLIOT continued to 
be Treasurer for 20 years. 

The first employee of the Scciety was BARTHOLOMEW PEACOCK, who 
was engaged as ‘‘Clerk to the Society” in May 1804. After about twelve 
months he was replaced by BENJAMIN PRICE, who was the Society’s 
principal paid employee for the next ten years, during the last five of 
which he had the status of Under-Secretary and a salary of {50 per 
annum, “he providing a clerk.” But in 1815, the Council having 
“Resolved unanimously that it is expedient that the Assistant Secretary 
should be conversant in Horticulture and capable of performing the 
duties of the principal Secretary in his absence,” nominated THOMAS 
HARE as Assistant Secretary. 

The Society continued for about the first twelve months to meet in 
a room at MR. HATCHARD’s in Piccadilly, apparently by the courtesy of 
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the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, but in the spring of 
1805 a room was rented in the apartments of the Linnean Society at 
10 Panton Square. In the autumn the Linnean Society moved to 
g Gerrard Street, Soho, and for about the next 14 years our Society’s 
meetings were held there. 

At the April meeting in 1805 (about a year after the formation of the 
Society) SIR JOSEPH BANKS read a paper entitled “Introductory Remarks 
relative to the Objects which the Horticultural Society have in view.” 
This paper, which had been prepared “‘at the request of the Committee” 
by THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, F.R.S., one of the original members (and 
later President), dealt chiefly with the need for scientific inquiry into the 
breeding, propagation, cultivation and forcing of fruits, being, he said, 
that part of the objects of the Society ‘‘in which the practice of the 
modern gardener is conceived to be most defective.’”’ It was decided 
that 250 copies should be printed and distributed among the members. 
Thereafter it became the usual practice for one or more papers to be 
read at meetings and for the members to decide by ballot whether a 
paper should be printed. Thus up to the end of 1810 forty-one of the 
papers which had been read were ordered to be printed, and of them 
about half dealt with fruit, a quarter with vegetables and a quarter with 
ornamental plants. By far the most prolific contributor was MR. KNIGHT, 
whose score out of 41 was 15. SIR JOSEPH BANKS contributed seven. As 
soon as sufficient papers were available the Society began to publish 
them with other appropriate matter as its Transactions in the form of 
paper-covered quarto parts, the first of which appeared in 1807. ‘The 
Transactions, which corresponded roughly to the present-day JOURNAL, 
contained handsome hand-coloured plates which are among the finest 
coloured illustrations to be found in any horticultural publication to this 
day. By 1816 the number of copies printed was 1,250, for there was a 
considerable sale to non-Fellows. In 1820 the printing number had 
risen to 2,000, and in 1822 it was 2,500. 

On January 5, 1808, the Council ‘Ordered that the Secretary make 
enquiry of the proper steps to be taken to procure a Charter and the 
expenses attending it.” In April of the following year the Council 
received a letter from the solicitor who was handling the matter “‘stating 
that he hoped to deliver the Charter with the Great Seal in the course 
of the present week and requesting {130 more, which he hoped would 
cover the whole expense.” Doubtless the Council hoped so, too, for 
only six weeks before they had paid £300. However, it was “Ordered 
by an unanimous ballot that the Treasurer do pay . . . the sum of £130, 
and there not being a sufficient ballance [sic] in his hands & the Secre- 
tary [R. A. SALISBURY] having offered to lend that sum to the Society”’ it 
was “Resolved unanimously, that his offer be accepted. . . .” The 
Charter, which was dated April 17, 1809, stated that the Society should 
be “‘one Body Politic and Corporate, by the name of ‘The Horticultural 
Society of London’.” str JOSEPH BANKS’s solicitors, who had acted for 
the Society, generously waived their claim for fees. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Charter, byelaws pre- 
scribing in considerable detail the conduct of the Society’s affairs were 
formulated and published in 1816. The admission fee was three 
guineas and the annual subscription two guineas. A candidate for 
election was required to be recommended in writing by three Fellows, 
and the recommendation having been read at two meetings, it was the 
subject of a ballot. Every person so elected was required to sign an 
obligation, and having paid his admission fee was formally admitted 
to the Society at a General Meeting by the President taking him by the 
hand and saying, “I do, by the Authority, and in the Name, of the 
Horticultural Society of London, admit you a Fellow thereof.’”’ As on 
one day this year 728 new Fellows were elected, no doubt the President 
is glad that that particular formality has long since been discontinued. 

LORD DARTMOUTH, the Society’s first President, died on November 1, 
1810, and on January 1, 1811, THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, then 51 years 
old, was elected in his place and continued to be re-elected annually 
until his death 27 years later. As already mentioned, it was he who in 
the early days was asked to set out in some detail what the Society’s 
policy should be. He lived at Downton Castle in Herefordshire and 
usually came to London only for a few weeks each spring, spending the 
rest of the year running his estate and orchards, and devoting a good deal 
of time and thought to experiments. When he had been President 
25 years a medal was struck in his honour and is in use today. The value 
placed on his life’s work may be judged from a speech made just after 
his death by the President of the Royal Society, who said—‘‘It would be 
difficult to find any other contemporary author, in this or other countries, 
who has made such important additions to the knowledge of horticulture 
and the economy of vegetation.” 

As early as 1806 the Society began to form a library, partly from 
gifts and partly by purchase, but it was not until 1817 that a Library 
Committee was appointed. In 1820 it was decided that the purchase of 
old books was in the nature of an investment and that each year a sum 
equivalent to four Fellows’ compositions, i.e. £120, should be appro- 
priated for the purchase of “books of value,” while the cost of newly 
published books and binding should be charged to current revenue. By 
1826 the library was sufficiently large to warrant a decision to print a 
catalogue for distribution to the Fellows. The Society has no copy of the 
catalogue, nor any record that one was in fact printed, but if a catalogue 
exists it would be a welcome addition to the Society’s archives. 

In 1815 a Drawing Committee was established and at its first 
meeting on June 6 it was “Resolved unanimously that drawings of the 
following fruits be made by MR. HOOKER for the present year.’’ And 
there followed a list of 22 names, among which were Apricot ‘Moor 
Park,’ Apple ‘Margil,’ Lambert’s Filbert and Muscat of Alexandria. 
This policy of having drawings made by WILLIAM HOOKER and other 
good artists was pursued for some years. ‘To these drawings were added 
others of ornamental plants made by Chinese artists and sent home 
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periodically at the Society’s request and cost by JOHN REEVES (the East 
India Company’s Inspector of Tea at Canton) up till about 1830. 

In 1808, the Council, having decided to strike a medal, appointed a 
committee to attend to the matter, but it was not until 1811 that the medal 
became available. The first specimen, struck in gold, was presented 
on June 5, 1811, to SIR JOSEPH BANKS “for his unremitted and important 
services to the Society from its first institution.” The design, prepared 
by DR. ROBERT BATTY, showed a greenhouse in a garden setting, and on 
the reverse the God of Gardens being decked with flowers by Flora and 
offered fruits by Pomona. In 1813 it was decided that the design on the 
reverse should be adopted as the Society’s corporate seal. 

After a few years the Society began to feel the need for a garden of its 
own, chiefly to accommodate new fruits and other plants which it had 
acquired by gifts or purchase and wished to propagate and distribute. 
In the spring of 1818 it rented for {60 a year about 14 acres of walled 
market garden ground in Kensington, on the south side of the Hammer- 
smith Road, nearly opposite Holland House, and having appointed 
CHARLES STRACHAN as the Society’s first gardener, proceeded to fit up a 
potting shed, build two glasshouses, acquire frames, hand-glasses, etc., 
and make arrangements to bud and graft new fruits. And before the 
first year was out a collection of Chinese plants, which had been sent 
by JOHN REEVES and temporarily housed in the Chelsea Physic Garden, 
was transferred to the Society’s own garden. Trials of vegetables of 
Continental origin were also grown, and as early as October 1818 it was 
decided that seeds of certain varieties which after trial had proved 
meritorious ‘be ordered from M. VILMORIN to be distributed amongst 
the Members of the Society.”” This practice was still followed as late as 
1859, long after the first little Kensington garden had been relinquished, 
and | am therefore particularly pleased that we have with us today a 
member of that famous French House, M. ANDRE DE VILMORIN. When- 
ever trees or scions of new fruits were distributed it was the policy to see 
that a good many were presented to nurserymen because they were in 
the best position to ensure still wider dissemination of the novelties. 
At least one specimen of any new plant was also almost invariably sent 
to Kew. 

After a time the day-to-day business of the Society required more 
space than the one room in the Linnean Society’s apartments in 
Gerrard Street, and so, pending the acquisition of a house of its own, in 
1817 the Society rented, as an office, a first-floor room in the house 
of a MR. HORN at 21 Church Street, but continued to hold the meetings 
in the Linnean Society’s premises. Meanwhile the Council was on the 
look-out for a house, and in 1819, when Lower Regent Street was being 
rebuilt, it acquired one of the new houses there and moved out of both 
the Linnean Society’s apartments and Church Street. No. 21 Regent 
Street, which was from 1819 to 1859 “‘the House of the Society”, was on 
the west side, three doors down from Jermyn Street, on part of the site 
now occupied by the Plaza Cinema. The front elevation is behind the 
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lamp-post in Fig. 131, which is reproduced from a photograph taken in 
1920, just before the property was demolished, at which time No. 21 
was a post office. The meetings, which corresponded more or less to 
our present-day Fortnightly Shows, were held in “the Great Room” 
which was at the back over some coach-houses, separated from the 
offices by a 12-foot passage to Jermyn Street and reached by a covered 
bridge from the first floor of the offices. The Great Room was about 
56 feet by 32 feet, ie. about the size of the present Lecture Room, and 
was lighted by a skylight. 

The cost of the premises was £2,750, with a ground rent of £150, 
and it having been estimated that with an additional coach-house for a 
store, and the expense involved in decorating and furnishing, a sum of 
£4,000 would be required, the Council readily raised the money by 
bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent. Among the Fellows who took 
bonds was WILLIAM CATTLEY, who lived at Barnet and after whom the 
Orchids called Cattleyas were named. 

On May 1, 1819, then, the Society was at last established in a home 
of its own, and it might be well briefly to review the state of the Society 
during that year. 

Its Patron was the PRINCE REGENT, later KING GEORGE IV; the Presi- 
dent was THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT; and the Treasurer was JOHN ELLIOT. 

The Secretary was JOSEPH SABINE, who for some years was the most 
powerful influence in the Society. By training a barrister and by 
occupation an inspector general of assessed taxes, he was elected to the 
Council in 1812, at which time R. A. SALISBURY was Secretary. Having 
got himself appointed to a committee to examine and report on the 
Society’s accounts, in 1816 SABINE prepared a long report which was 
really summarized in one of its sentences which ran—‘‘It is scarce 
possible to conceive that such irregularity and confusion could have 
existed in any Books purporting to record the proceedings of any 
Society.” Although the report was ostensibly an indictment of 
SALISBURY’S assistant, BENJAMIN PRICE, SALISBURY, as his immediate 
superior, could hardly miss its implications, and he resigned. Whereupon 
SABINE, at a meeting of the Council at which he himself presided, was 
recommended as SALISBURY’S successor, SABINE was not only ambitious, 
but also enthusiastic and energetic, and to him belongs much of the 
credit and most of the blame for what happened in the 14 years during 
which he was Secretary. 

The office staff consisted of the Assistant Secretary, JOHN TURNER 
(who had succeeded THOMAS HARE in 1819), three clerks, a messenger, 
an errand boy and a woman housekeeper. The office hours were 
II A.M. to 4 P.M. 

The list of Fellows dated May 1, 1819, numbered 568 and included 
74 peers or sons of peers, and 47 baronets and knights. There were also 
4 Honorary Fellows, 20 Foreign Members, and 116 Corresponding 
Members, 64 of whom were resident outside the United Kingdom, 
scattered from China to Brazil and from St. Petersburg to New South 
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Wales. The original subscription had been two guineas per annum, but 
Fellows elected after October 1, 1818, were required to subscribe three 
guineas per annum. 

As, however, the records have not been preserved it is not possible 
to assess the financial position of the Society in 1819. As early as 1806, 
£300 had been invested in Consols, and there were some subsequent 
investments, but also some heavy outgoings, such as the cost of the 
Charter. 

The published announcement about meetings in 1819 read as 
follows :— 


“The Meetings of the Fellows are held at the House of the Society 
in Regent Street on the first and third Tuesdays in each month, 
the Chair being taken at One o’clock precisely. At these Meetings 
Communications made to the Society, on new or important 
Subjects in Horticulture, are read; Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers, 
are exhibited; and Seeds, Cuttings, Grafts and Plants procured 
by, or presented to, the Society are distributed to the Fellows 
present. Visitors introduced by a Fellow are admitted to these 
Meetings. On the first Meeting in each Month (which is called the 
General Meeting) in addition to the Business above-mentioned, 
new Fellows are admitted, Candidates to become Fellows are 
ballotted for, and Medals, and Premiums awarded by the Council 


are presented.” 


If due allowances are made, some idea of what the Society’s meetings 
were like in 1819 may be gathered from a caricature by GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK, published in 1826, which is reproduced as Fig. 130. From the 
Society’s minutes we know that the room had pilasters and seating 
arrangements as shown, that there was a bust of the PRINCE REGENT, and 
that the Society still possesses the portrait of SiR JOSEPH BANKS. The 
chairman shown is the Treasurer, JOHN ELLIOT. The man on his right 
is the Secretary, JOSEPH SABINE, and the one on the chairman’s left is 
the Assistant Secretary, JOHN TURNER. All the figures have amusing 
labels. Thus JOHN TURNER, who is wearing spectacles, has the following 
note on his desk—‘‘An highly cultivated Specimen—requires glass.” 
Later on, when it became common knowledge that he had em- 
bezzled the Society’s money and fled to France to avoid arrest, 
another edition of the cartoon was issued in which the note on his desk 
was improved by the addition of the words “Now transplanted to a 
warmer Climate.”’ An account of this interesting drawing may be found 
in the JouRNAL, Vol. LXIX, part II (1944). 

The Society’s year began on what was called the Anniversary 
Meeting, which was held on or about May 1, and at that meeting the 
President and other Officers and new Members of Council were elected. 
Each year up till 1826 an Anniversary Dinner was held. The first took 
place at the famous Crown and Anchor Tavern near St. Clement Danes 
in the Strand, but the venue was changed from time to time. Most of 
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the dessert was provided by Fellows, who vied with each other in bring- 
ing fine specimens, especially of Pineapples, which were then the fruit 
which it was fashionable to grow. Each Fellow who bought a dinner 
ticket was allowed a specified number of tickets to admit his ladies to see 
the dessert before dinner, but the dinner itself was for men only, there 
being no ladies in the Society. 

The ten years following the establishment of the Society in its own 

house in Regent Street was a period of great activity, due in no small 
measure to the driving force of the Secretary, JOSEPH SABINE. As 
already mentioned, in 1818 plants had begun to arrive from China 
under arrangements made with JOHN REEVES in Canton, one of the plants 
in the first consignment being Lilium Brownii Colchesteri, then called 
L. japonicum. In 1820 it was decided that the Society should send out 
plant collectors of its own and arrangements were made with the East 
India Company for JOHN POTTS to sail in one of their vessels to collect 
plants in Bengal and China. In 1822 a consignment of plants and seeds 
which he had dispatched from Calcutta arrived, and meanwhile porrs 
had gone on to see JOHN REEVES at Canton. From China he sent among 
other things Chrysanthemums and Camellias, and on his return brought 
back a large collection, including a good supply of seed of Primula 
sinensis. 
In 1821 permission was obtained for GEORGE DON to sail on an 
Admiralty survey vessel to the west coast of Africa, the east coast of 
South America and parts of the West Indies. He sent back a consign- 
ment of plants, herbarium specimens, seeds and bulbs from Sierra 
Leone and returned with more in 1823. 

In the year following DoN’s departure, viz. 1822, permission was 
given for a young gardener from Liverpool, named JOHN FORBES, to sail 
in another survey vessel bound for Brazil and the east coast of Africa. 
He sent back numerous new plants, but unfortunately he died while 
making his way up the Zambesi. He is commemorated in Amaryllis 
Forbesu, Cattleya Forbesti and Oncidium Forbesui, and by a tablet put up 
at the Society’s expense in the chancel of Chiswick Church. 

In the spring of 1823 another young gardener, JOHN DAMPER PARKS, 
was dispatched to China, whence he returned about twelve months 
later. The plants which he sent and brought home included varieties 
of Camellia japonica, the comparatively new C. reticulata, and 16 new 
Chrysanthemums. 

In the same year that PARKS went to China (1823) it had also been 
the Council’s intention to send a young Scotsman, DAVID DOUGLAS, to 
China, but having learned of the disturbed state of the country it was 
decided to send him to New York with instructions to bring back during 
the winter a collection of fruits of American origin and such other plants 
as he could find in the neighbourhood of that city. He “fulfilled his 
duties in a most satisfactory manner” and in the following July set out 
again, this time for the north-west coast of America. He returned four 
years later, having sent or brought a large and valuable collection of 
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Fic. 126—The Alpine Meadow at Wisley showing Narcissus Bulbocodium in flower 
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FIG. 127—-THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, F.R.S. One of the ‘‘original members’’ and 
President of the Society from 1811 to 1838 
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Fic. 129—Azaleas on Battleston Hill, Wisley 
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hardy plants. In 1829 he started on his third and last journey, to 
“California and the north-western parts of America.” Through a 
misunderstanding he resigned from the Society’s service in 1832, and 
unfortunately on his way home lost his life in the Sandwich Islands. 
His discoveries enriched our gardens with many new and valuable 
plants. They included a number of important trees, such as the 
Douglas Fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia, Abies procera (Syn. A. nobilis) and 
A. grandis; such well-known ornamental plants as Mimulus moschatus 
(the scented Musk of last century), the Flowering Currant, Ribes 
sanguineum, and Lupinus polyphyllus, from which our modern Lupins 
have been evolved; and such valuable annuals as Clarkia elegans, 
Limnanthes Douglasii, Collinsia bicolor and Mentzelia Lindleyi (Syn. 
Bartonia aurea). 

In 1824 another young gardener, JAMES McRAE, was sent by the 
Society to Brazil, Chile and Peru, whence he returned in 1826 with an 
interesting collection of plants and seeds, the latter including seeds of 
the Monkey Puzzle Tree, Araucaria araucana, which was then un- 
common and much prized. 

The plants and seeds sent home by these six collectors and the 
Society’s numerous Foreign Correspondents, not only enriched the 
Society’s gardens, but gardens all over the country, for seeds and plants 
were distributed freely to Fellows and to nurserymen. Nor were the 
fruits of these expeditions restricted to this country, for gifts were made 
in the most liberal manner to correspondents and public gardens all over 
the world. It is doubtful whether any organization, including those 
financed by governments, has ever done so much to extend the cultiva- 
tion of new plants as has this Society. Certainly during the early part of 
last century there was nothing to compare with it anywhere in the 
world, 

The garden of 13 acres in Kensington, nearly opposite Holland 
House, had never been regarded as more than a makeshift, and by 
March 1820 it was so full that arrangements had to be made for the over- 
flow to be temporarily planted in plots on the premises of several nursery- 
men on the outskirts of London. In 1821, after several sites for a garden 
had been considered, the Council decided to lease from the DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, at a rental of {300 per annum, 33 acres of land which was 
being used for market-garden crops in the parish of Chiswick about five 
miles from Hyde Park Corner. One of the conditions was that there 
should be a door in the wall separating the garden from the grounds of 
Chiswick House, the Duke’s residence. In February 1822 the Council 
appealed for a fund to pay for the formation of the garden, and in 1824 
it reported that the total amount promised, including {500 from the 
Society’s Patron, KING GEORGE IV, was £5,685. In order to be in a better 
position to meet the cost of maintaining the garden the admission fee 
for new Fellows and the annual subscription were both raised by one 

ea. 

The Council having had a plan prepared, proceeded to lay out the 
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garden in accordance with it; constructing roads and paths; building 
walls, glasshouses, frames, sheds and a council room; planting fruit 
and other trees, etc; and starting extensive trials of vegetables. By 
March 1923 there were over 1,200 different Roses, and large collections 
of Paeonies, Phloxes, Irises and various bulbous plants. To begin with, 
the stove and greenhouse plants consisted largely of new species and 
varieties received from Foreign Correspondents or the Society’s own 
collectors. After a few years the collections of hardy plants became rich 
in new species sent home by the Society’s collector in America. Chrys- 
anthemums recently introduced from China were grown both under 
glass and trained against walls. An artesian well was sunk to provide 
water for a canal for a collection of aquatics, and a start was soon made 
on the Arboretum which it was intended should contain “‘a specimen 
of every kind of hardy tree and shrub, whether species or variety, 
capable of enduring the climate of this country.” 

On the acquisition of Chiswick the Council appointed a Garden 
Committee, but the printed announcements regarding the garden soon 
began to say that immediate superintendence” was “‘vested in the 
President and Secretary,” and as the President, THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, 
spent only about one month each year in London and the rest on his 
estate in Herefordshire, the control of the garden was really in the hands 
of SABINE, who seems to have devoted most of his time to it and little to 
the day-to-day work at the office. It was he who was largely responsible 
for the remarkable and from many points of view admirable develop- 
ments at Chiswick ; but at the same time it was he who was responsible 
for the heavy expenditure there. He was also the author of the numerous 
regulations regarding the garden and the distribution of plants which 
many Fellows regarded as arbitrary and vexatious. 

Immediately under SABINE was JOHN LINDLEY. This young man, 
the son of a Norfolk nurseryman, who was appointed in 1822 “Assistant 
Secretary at the Garden ad interim”, was destined to remain with the 
Society for 40 years and to become the greatest of all its servants. 

At first the garden was divided into three departments, fruit, kitchen, 
and ornamental, each in charge of an under-gardener responsible to the 
head gardener, DONALD MUNRO. The under-gardener supervised the 
work of a number of young men, of whom in 1824 there were 36, paid 
at the rate of 14s.a week. They corresponded roughly to our present-day 
students, and as the Chiswick garden provided unequalled opportunities 
for all-round training and for subsequent employment elsewhere, 
applicants for admission were numerous. Among those admitted in 
1824 was JOSEPH PAXTON, who was so keen to get into Chiswick that he 
pretended he was two years older than he was. He subsequently became 
gardener to the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE at Chatsworth, and was knighted 
in recognition of his work in designing the Crystal Palace. 

Of course, all the extensive developments at Chiswick cost a great 
deal of money. In spite of raising the admission fee and subscription, 
the amount available from current revenue plus the special fund (not 
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all of which materialized) proved insufficient to complete the work 
planned and “the Council deemed it expedient to raise a loan of £6,000.” 
In July 1825 “the Secretary stated that he had authority to announce the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to place £5,000 at the disposal 
of the Council for the purpose of forwarding the formation of the works 
at the Garden’’, and on the strength of that, further expense was 
incurred. Upon what “authority” saBINE made the statement is not 
recorded, but at no time was any part of the £5,000 forthcoming, and 
six months later the Council was obliged to borrow a further £3,000 to 
meet bills which required immediate settlement. 

Meanwhile, as SABINE was giving so much of his time to the garden at 
Chiswick, JOHN TURNER, the Assistant Secretary, had a free hand at the 
office in Regent Street and was systematically misappropriating the 
Society’s money. The matter was first brought to light by one of 
TURNER’S subordinates early in 1826, and upon TURNER’S relatives under- 
taking to make good the deficit, which was proved to be not less than 
£764, SABINE thought it wise to hush up the matter and TURNER was 
reinstated. But in the autumn SABINE’s attention was drawn to the fact 
that TURNER had resumed his defalcations, and although when at last 
the Council learned of the business they took steps to recover part of 
the loss by selling TURNER’s house and goods, it appeared that the 
Society’s net loss was over £1,100, which I suppose was the equivalent 
of about £7,000 at present-day values. When this affair became com- 
mon knowledge Fellows’ confidence in the Society’s stability was 
naturally shaken and the borrowing of money was attended by some 
difficulty. In 1827 application was made to the Exchequer Bill Loan 
Commissioners for a loan of £5,000, but they replied that ‘‘the Security 
of the Society was not of the description on which their loans were 
made.” And lest matters should be made worse it was deemed in- 
advisable to follow the normal practice of laying an account of the 
Society’s liabilities before the Anniversary Meeting. 

By the end of 1829 many Fellows had become dissatisfied with the 
way in which the Society’s affairs were being conducted, and on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1830, the Fellows appointed a committee of thirteen “to enquire 
into the Income and Expenditure, the Debts and Assets, and the past 
and present General Management of the Horticultural Society.” The 
committee came to the conclusion that the Society’s debts amounted 
to {19,768 and its assets to £16,500. As a result, SABINE, anticipating 
a vote of censure, thought it wise to resign, and his departure was 
greeted by The Gardener’s Magazine with the comment: “ . . . he it is, 
and he alone, who by a system of concealment and monopoly of power 
has brought the Society to the brink of ruin.” It would be interesting to 
know whether at this juncture SABINE recalled the terms in which he had 
reported upon the accounts kept during his predecessor’s time. 

On the dismissal of JOHN TURNER, LINDLEY, who had been Assistant 
Secretary for the garden, was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Society. SABINE was succeeded as Secretary by GEORGE BENTHAM, a 
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wealthy man who devoted his life to botany and is perhaps best remem- 
bered as the joint author of BENTHAM and HOOKER’S Handbook of the 
British Flora. As an honorary officer he was not expected to deal with 
the day-to-day business of the Society, and on several occasions he was 
absent on the Continent for some weeks. The greater part of the work 
was therefore done by LINDLEY, and in recognition of the fact, in 1838 
he was given the title of Vice-Secretary. Meanwhile he had received 
from the University of Munich the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

The report of the Committee which led to saBINe’s resignation made 
various recommendations, including one to the effect that the Society’s 
expenditure should not exceed £4,000 per annum and that any revenue 
in excess of that sum should be used to liquidate the debts. ‘he Council 
accordingly took steps to curtail the expenditure on the 7vansactions 
and to sell off the back numbers, together with unwanted library books 
and drawings; to reduce the collection of Pineapples and the early 
forcing of fruit and vegetables; and to sell the two horses and all 
surplus plants at Chiswick. But, notwithstanding these measures, in the 
three years preceding May 1832 no fewer than 429 Fellows resigned, 
partly because of a groundless fear that they might be held liable for 
their share of the Society’s debts. 

Up to 1830 the Society consisted solely of men. In the early part of 
that year several ladies expressed a wish to join, and the Council having 
come to the conclusion that there was nothing in the Charter or Byelaws 
disqualifying ladies, on June 15, 1830, the COUNTESS OF RADNOR was 
elected as the first lady Fellow. It is pleasing to see her great-great- 
grandson, LORD RADNOR, with us today. During the rest of the year 
eleven others were elected. The first lady to be elected in the following 
year was MRS. LAWRENCE, who soon became one of the most prominent 
exhibitors. This lady was the mother of sIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, who 
54 years later became President. 

Up to 1831 Fellows brought to the fortnightly meetings in Regent 
Street anything which they thought would interest other Fellows, but 
in that year a series of competitions was held : Pineapples in February; 
Camellias in April; Rhododendrons in May; Azaleas and Roses in June; 
and Dahlias and Grapes in September. These competitions proved 
popular, but the Great Room was really too small. So in 1833, at 
LINDLEY’S suggestion, it was decided that while the fortnightly meetings 
should be continued, there should be in addition three exhibitions 
under canvas in the garden at Chiswick, one in May, one in June, and 
one in July, and it was hoped that some revenue would be raised by the 
sale of tickets to non-Fellows. Arrangements were made ‘‘to hire bands 
of music” and to provide refreshments. Thus began flower shows of 
the type which is so characteristic of England today. 

These shows at Chiswick were an unqualified success. ‘They were 
continued on similar lines until 1857 and did much to set a high stan- 
dard of cultivation, especially in stove and greenhouse plants, and they 
greatly helped to maintain the prestige of the Society for 25 years which 
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were never without financial strain. Apart from numerous resignations 
and the smallness of the number of new Fellows, one of the financial 
difficulties was due to Fellows who did not resign but merely neglected 
to pay their subscriptions. Earlier the Council had often employed 
the Solicitors to recover arrears of subscriptions, but at this period that 
would have been a great undertaking. So in 1836 the Byelaws were 
amended to enable the Council to strike off Fellows whose subscriptions 
were three years in arrear. 

In 1836 the Council felt that the search for new plants might be 
resumed on a modest scale, and THEODOR HARTWEG, a young German 
employed at Chiswick, was dispatched to Mexico, Guatemala and 
equatorial America. He was away seven years, and, in spite of such 
things as a French blockade of the Mexican coast, his finds included 
140 species of Orchids, numerous Cacti, several Conifers, and species of 
Achimenes, Fuchsia, Gesnera, Cestrum and Tacsonia. Over 7,000 
packets of his seeds were distributed to Fellows. 

In 1837 the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, from whom the Chiswick garden 
was leased, joined the Council, and in the following year, on the death 
of THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, he was elected President. One of his first 
acts was to sign a petition from the Council to the House of Commons 
advocating the conversion of the royal garden at Kew into a public 
botanic garden. Kew Gardens were originally the property of the Royal 
House, and during the reign of KING GEORGE III, owing principally to 
the influence of sIR JOSEPH BANKS, a very large collection of plants had 
been gathered together there, but after BANKs died no one took the same 
interest in the garden. After the death of KING WILLIAM Iv the Govern- 
ment decided to abolish the gardens and proposed that the Society 
should take over the whole or part of the plants on certain conditions. 
The Council refused to be a party to the dispersion of the collection 
and declined the offer. It was chiefly owing to our Society that Kew 
was saved for the nation. 

BENTHAM continued as Secretary till 1841, when he retired, but 
before doing so he reviewed the ten years which had followed the up- 
heaval of 1830. Although after five rather austere years they had ceased 
to use all the annual surplus for debt reduction, the financial position 
was more satisfactory and the debt which had stood at £20,293 in 1830 
was reduced by 1840 to £12,904. The shows at Chiswick which 
LINDLEY had started in 1833 had not only been a source of revenue but 
had helped to spread a knowledge and love of horticulture, some of the 
one-day shows having attracted over 8,000 visitors. A great number of 
new plants, notably those introduced by DOUGLAS and HARTWEG, had been 
widely distributed, together with the best varieties of other plants, 
fruits and vegetables. During those ten years alone the Society sent out 
95,325 plants, 363,594 packets of seed, and 54,571 parcels of cuttings. 
Although the greater part went to Fellows and Correspondents in the 
British Isles, considerable quantities went to the Colonies and to 
Foreign Correspondents, some of the latter reciprocating with seeds or 
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plants new to this country. The collections at Chiswick had been 
steadily increased, and in 1840 the garden possessed 9,800 species and 
varieties, exclusive of fruit trees, Roses, Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
gio varieties of Apple, and 510 varieties of Pear. 

Experiments were conducted on methods of cultivation and on the 
heating of glasshouses, which up to that time had been warmed by flues. 
Thus in a small newly constructed glasshouse a trial was made of 
PERKINS’Ss system of “‘heating by means of numerous small pipes, which 
at that time was much talked of as an important invention. After 
repeated trials, during two or three months, the apparatus having once 
exploded and proving at all times unmanageable, the plan was aban- 
doned.”” Other systems were tried and it was reported that ‘‘all the 
experience gained at the garden goes to demonstrate the great inferiority 
of flues to hot water pipes as a means of heating.” 

On BENTHAM’s retirement, DR. ALEXANDER HENDERSON became 
Secretary till 1845. He was followed by JAMES ROBERT GOWEN, who 
acted till 1851. On the whole the 1840’s were uneventful. ‘he most 
noteworthy occurrence was a further influx of plants from China. In 
1842, following the Treaty of Nanking, conditions in China became 
more comfortable for foreigners and the Council decided to send out 
another collector. Consequently, in February 1843, ROBERT FORTUNE, 
who had been in charge of the hothouses at Chiswick, was dispatched to 
China. He was very successful, sending home many fine plants and 
bringing others with him when he returned in 1846. Among the 
plants first introduced to this country by FORTUNE were Anemone 
hupehensis (which is known to most people as A. japonica), Diervilla 
florida, Trachycarpus (Chamaerops) Fortunei, Cryptomeria japonica, 
Rhododendron obtusum, Skimmia Reevesiana (Syn. S. Fortunet), and 
Jasminum nudiflorum. ‘The total cost of this expedition was just over 
£1,800, of which today’s equivalent would be a very large sum. 
FORTUNE subsequently made three other expeditions, and although on 
those collecting ornamental plants was merely a side-line, he did in fact 
introduce many other handsome plants, but it was only on his first 
expedition that he was employed by the Society. 

If the 1840’s were uneventful, the reverse was the case with the 
next decade. In 1851 JAMES ROBERT GOWEN, the Secretary, was suc- 
ceeded by DR. DANIEL, who survived only one year. He was followed by 
DR. JOHN FORBES ROYLE, who carried on until his death in 1858. 

By 1852 the receipts from the exhibitions at Chiswick had enabled 
the Society to reduce its debt to £7,286. But the receipts depended very 
much on the weather. The year 1853 was very wet, and 1854 was not 
much better. Consequently, in July 1854 the accountant forecast that, 
instead of being able to reduce the debt, “there will be at the end of the 
financial year a probable deficit of £1,720 if the Society’s expenditure 
is maintained at its present rate.” In an attempt to adjust matters the 
small JOURNAL, which since 1846 had replaced the large and expensive 
Transactions, was discontinued; the office staff was reduced; and the 
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DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE reduced the rent of the garden from £300 to £200. 
Financially, 1855 was little better than the two preceding years. In spite 
of selling Orchids and stove plants, the herbarium and old stock of the 
Transactions, it was estimated that the Society’s income was {£2,710 and 
that the garden was absorbing about £2,600. Two special general 
meetings were held and the Council was authorized to give up the lease 
of the garden and sell its contents ‘‘unless such a sum as the Council 
may require for maintaining the garden shall have been subscribed 
before May 1.” 

The Council estimated that if the garden was to be retained they 
needed {'5,000, but in spite of extensive appeals the whole of that sum 
was never forthcoming. Among those who answered the appeal was a 
German gentleman, HERR HEINRICH BEHRENS, who wrote that he was 
not a Fellow, but as “there is no institution in Europe the discontin- 
uance of which would be in a higher degree deplorable for all friends of 
gardening than the London Horticultural Society”, he wished to 
subscribe £100. Encouraged by such letters, the Council struggled on, 
effecting such economies as they could. 

In January 1858, the Secretary, DR. ROYLE, having died, he was 
succeeded by LINDLEY, who thus, after serving the Society for 36 years, 
first as Assistant Secretary for the garden, then as Assistant Secretary 
to the Society, then as Vice-Secretary, for the remaining four years of 
his working life became Secretary. 

Sixteen days after DR. ROYLE’s sudden death the Society sustained 
another loss in the death of its President, the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
A few weeks later, private inquiries having first been made, a deputa- 
tion, headed by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, waited upon the PRINCE 
Consort, and he having consented to allow himself to be nominated, on 
March 2, 1858, His Royal Highness was formally elected President. 

In December 1858, the Council reviewed the Society’s finances and 
came to the conclusion that the annual income was £2,602, annual 
expenditure £3,233, and loans and other liabilities £9,810. ‘The Council 
therefore decided to ascertain on what terms they could relinquish the 
lease of the garden, and in January 1859 resolved— 


(1) That every head of expenditure be immediately reduced to the 
lowest possible point consistent with the existence of the 
Society. 

(2) That the house in Regent Street be immediately sold for 
whatever it will produce. 

(3) That the library be sold. 

(4) That an office for the transaction of business be hired in 
London. 


So on March 1, 1859, the Society moved from the ideal premises in 
Regent Street, which had been its home for 40 years, and went into 
miserable quarters consisting of one room and a lobby on the first floor 
at 8 St. Martin’s Place. And perhaps saddest of all, the greater part of 
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the magnificent library, together with 1,500 original drawings, was sold at 
Sotheby’s for £994. Many of the drawings had been specially executed 
by WILLIAM HOOKER and other botanical artists, while others had been 
purchased in China for the Society by JOHN REEVES. Fortunately, during 
the last thirty years some of these drawings have again come into the 
Society’s possession, but I fear that for those that have been bought 
the price has been very different from the sum received from the sale 
in 1859. 

Meanwhile the Society carried on as best it could. The Council and 
office staff managed somehow in the one room in St. Martin’s Place and 
the Royal Society of Arts very kindly allowed the meetings of the Society 
to be held at their house in the Adelphi. For the second time the Society 
was very near dissolution. Indeed, when the decision to sell the Regent 
Street house was reached, JAMES VEITCH, SIR HARRY’S father, gave notice 
that he intended to move that the Council consider “‘the propriety of 
winding up the affairs of the present Society.” Doubtless verrcu was not 
alone, but others were for holding on. Among them were LINDLEY 
and the Treasurer, WILLIAM WILSON SAUNDERS, who, when the bankers 
were unwilling to advance any more money, met the Society’s liabilities 
with cheques drawn on his own bankers. And so, on January 25, 1859, 
while others were despairing, these two persuaded the Council to 
inquire of H.M. Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition whether the 
Society could have a site on their land in Kensington for a garden where 
exhibitions might be held. 

As a result, at the invitation of the President, the PRINCE CONSORT, 
the Council met at Buckingham Palace on June 27, 1859, and “His Royal 
Highness explained his views respecting the terms on which the land at 
Kensington Gore might be leased by the Royal Commissioners.” The 
terms being considered acceptable, in due course a circular went out to 
Fellows outlining the Council’s proposals and seeking financial support 


for them. The circular stated 


(1) “That the Commissioners will surround the whole ground with 
beautiful Italian Arcades open to the Garden, and execute 
extensive ground works, at a cost of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
granting the Society a lease of the ground for 31 years, provided 
the Society would at an equal cost lay out the Gardens and 
erect a suitable Winter Garden.” 

(z) That the rental would be entirely contingent on profits. 

(3) That it was proposed to raise the requisite money by Life 
Memberships in the Society and by Debentures. 

(4) That Queen Victoria had promised a donation of {1,000 and 

the Prince Consort one of {500. 


The royal support worked wonders! Before the end of the year the 
£50,000 had been subscribed. With the Society’s reviving prospects 
new Fellows rolled in, no fewer than 335 being elected at the January 
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Fic. 131—( Top) The first house of the Society, 21 Lower Regent Street, 
as it was in 1920. (Below) The back of the house, showing the roof 
and the covered bridge to ‘‘the Great Room”’ and part of its skylight 
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FIG. 133—DR. JOHN LINDLEY, who served the Society for 41 years from 
1822 to 1863 
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meeting. Doubtless many people were influenced by the fact that, in 
accordance with the Queen’s wishes, twelve members of the Royal 
Family became Life-Members. A new Charter, embodying the agree- 
ment between the Royal Commissioners and the Society, was sealed on 
May 8, 1861, and it stated that it was Her Majesty’s “will and pleasure 
that such Society shal] henceforth be called ‘The Royal Horticultural 


Society’.” 

Plans for the new garden, which occupied 224 acres behind (i.e. 
south of) the site now occupied by the Royal Albert Hall, were pre- 
pared under the supervision of the PRINCE CONSORT. The design was 
extremely formal, with statuary, fountains and bandstands. The 
buildings included a Council Room and office, and arrangements were 
made to vacate the room in St. Martin’s Place early in 1861. The 
Prince frequently visited the site as the work of construction proceeded 
and “nothing in any part relating to art was done without his personal 
inspection and approval,” and in at least one instance, being dissatisfied 
with what had been done, he “ordered it to be altered at his own cost.” 
Although, owing partly to bad weather, the garden was not finished, on 
June 5, 1861, it was formally opened by the Prince, accompanied by 
eight other members of the Royal Family, and in the presence of a 
distinguished company which included LORD PALMERSTON, DISRAELI 
and GLADSTONE. The Prince’s views on what the Society’s garden should 
be like may be gathered from the speech which he made at the opening, 
when he referred to the design as ‘‘a valuable attempt . . . to reunite the 
science and art of gardening to the sister arts of Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting,” and went on to say, “Unrivalled opportunities are here 
offered for the display of works of art and for the erection of monuments 
as tributes to great men.” 

It would be interesting to know what THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT would 
have said had he heard the purpose of the Horticultural Society’s 
garden so described. 

Unfortunately, about seven months after the formal opening of the 
garden, the Prince died. That was a severe blow to the Society, for it 
was entirely due to his influence that the Society owed its increased 
numerical strength and its improved financial position. In February 
1862, at the suggestion of THE QUEEN, the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH became the 
new President. 

The outstanding event in the country during 1862 was the Great 
International Exhibition, organized by the Royal Commissioners on 
somewhat similar lines to the Great Exhibition of 1851. It was held in 
a new building constructed at the southern end of the garden, with an 
overflow in the adjacent arcades. Satisfactory financial arrangements 
were made with the Commissioners for visitors to the exhibition to 
be able to see the garden and the series of horticultural shows held 
there during the year, and there was a considerable addition to the 
Society’s revenue, but much of the balance was spent by the Society’s 


Fine Arts Committee on statuary for the embellishment of the garden. 
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Throughout the summer bands played in the garden, the Society having 
set up a “Musical Committee”’. 

At the Annual Meeting in 1863, LINDLEY, whose health was failing, 
resigned the Secretaryship and was succeeded by Ww. WILSON SAUNDERS, 
who had been Treasurer. 

Somewhat similar arrangements for the joint use of the garden by 
the Commissioners and the Society were continued in the years follow- 
ing 1862. Meanwhile, the finishing of the garden with its fountains, 
canals, statuary, etc., had proved more costly than estimated. The 
opening of the garden to the public, free on some days and at a very low 
charge on others, coupled with the arrangement under which visitors to 
the exhibitions in the adjacent buildings had access to the garden, caused 
Fellows to feel that they were being crowded out by mere sightseers 
who were not interested in gardening. Moreover, after meeting un- 
avoidable expenses, the Society’s income, including its share of the gate 
money, was insufficient to enable the Council to comply with the 
financial clauses of their agreement with the Commissioners. As a 
measure of economy some of the glasshouses at Chiswick were demol- 
ished and by arrangement with the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE the garden there 
was reduced to about one-third its original size. 

A crisis which had been brewing for some time came to a head at the 
Annual General Meeting in 1873, when the Fellows declined to adopt 
the Council’s Report which contained proposals for certain arrangements 
with the Commissioners of which the meeting did not approve. The 
meeting was adjourned twice, and at the third meeting, which was 
described in the Press as “‘disgracefully noisy,” the whole Council 
resigned. A fourth meeting, called to elect a new Council, was stormy, 
and at the outset little progress was made. But presently a Fellow rose 
and submitted a list of names which, on being put to the vote, was 
carried by 85 votes to 23 “amidst manifestations of applause.”’ ‘The 
gentleman who produced that popular solution was the EARL OF STRATH- 
MORE, the grandfather of our President, MR. BOWES-LYON. However, 
shortly afterwards the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH resigned and for two years 
the office of President was filled by LorpD BuRY, who was succeeded in 
1875 by LORD ABERDARE. He was President for 10 years, resigning in 
1885. 

But in spite of the change in personnel, the same sort of conditions 
continued, for the whole set-up was fundamentally unsound. Statuary, 
‘a skating rink and tennis courts were all very well for those who lived 
nearby in Kensington, but they were not what the horticulturally- 
minded Fellows wanted. And in spite of the crowds of non-Fellows, 
which were very large on days when the charge for admission was as 
low as twopence, the Society’s share of the gate-money was not sufficient 
to enable it to meet its obligations to either the Commissioners or the 
debenture holders. In due course the matter resulted in a law suit 
between the Commissioners and the Society, in which the Society not 
only lost the case but had to pay the costs. Shortly afterwards, in 
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August 1882, the Commissioners terminated the Society’s lease, and 
but for the fact that QUEEN VICTORIA was interested in the Society, it 
would probably have been evicted from its rooms as well as from the 
garden. For a third time the Society was now ina bad way, and for the 
third time the principal cause was unwise expenditure, in one way or 
another, on the garden. 

In 1885 LORD ABERDARE resigned the Presidency and was succeeded 
by SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, BT. SIR TREVOR must have been a brave man 
to accept the charge of a ship which seemed to be a hopeless wreck. 
A keen gardener, like his mother, he realized that the Society’s parlous 
state was the result of its wandering from its proper course, ‘‘the im- 
provement of horticulture.” So he set to work to guide it back and, 
unlike any of his predecessors, seldom missed a council meeting. 

As the Treasurer estimated that the Society’s assets were equal to 
only about three-quarters of its liabilities, in 1888 the Council decided 
by a majority that it was too expensive to stop in Kensington, and that 
the best thing to do would be to hire two rooms in Victoria Street for an 
office and make arrangements to hold fortnightly shows in the London 
Scottish Drill Hall in Buckingham Gate. Those Members of Council 
who did not agree with that policy resigned, and were replaced by 
Fellows who did. And so, with his team strengthened by mr. (later sir) 
DANIEL MORRIS, MR. (later SIR) HARRY VEITCH, and the REV. WILLIAM 
WILKS as Secretary, SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE led the Society back to its 
proper course and inaugurated a period of steady progress and pros- 
perity which has continued for 66 years to the present day. 

The rates of subscription were revised so that a Fellow could pay 
I, 2 or 4 guineas and an Associate 10s. 6d. In addition to the fort- 
nightly shows at the Drill Hall, in May 1888 a two-day show was held 
in the Temple Gardens, and was the forerunner of a series of annual 
“Temple Shows” which continued until 1911, by which time the area 
available was too small, and the Society’s Great Spring Show has since 
been held at Chelsea. New Fellows started to join in promising numbers, 
and a net increase of 528 brought the total at the end of 1888 to 1,636. 
The Society started the year with a debt of £1,152 and ended with a 
credit balance of £365. 

Perhaps the most important development in 188g was the restart- 
ing of the JouRNAL which had not appeared for eight years. This was 
a great period for conferences. Thus in 188g there were two, one on 
vegetables and another on Chrysanthemums, followed in the next three 
years by others on Daffodils, Carnations, Ferns, Dahlias, Grapes, her- 
baceous plants, soft fruits, Conifers, Begonias, and Apricots and 
Plums. 

The Orchid Committee having felt the need of some standard by 
which to assess the merits of novelties, in 1897 the practice of having 
paintings made of those Orchids which receive awards was started, and a 
young lady was appointed for a probationary period of six months. The 
young lady was MISS NELLIE ROBERTS, whose work for the Society for over 
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50 years was recognized by the award of a Veitch Memorial Medal at 
the Annual General Meeting last year. 

The outstanding activity in 1899 was an International Conference 
on Hybridization, attended by many distinguished people from overseas. 
For some time the Council had been hampered by the Charter of 1861, 
much of which dealt with matters connected with the premises at South 
Kensington which were quite irrelevant to the Society’s altered circum- 
stances. Application was therefore made for a new Royal Charter, which 
was duly granted on November 14, 1899. 

At the close of the century SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, the REV. W. WILKS, 
and those who had worked with them were able to look back with 
satisfaction on the 12 years which had passed since the Society left 
South Kensington and returned to its proper course—the improvement 
of horticulture. The total number of Fellows and Associates had risen 
from 1,108 to 4,630, and instead of a debt of £1,152 the Society had, 
apart from a trust fund, investments valued at £8,156. With its return 
to financial stability it had regained its dignity and was once more 
recognized, not only in this country, but throughout the world, as the 
leading horticultural society. It was therefore ready to take advantage 
of the favourable conditions at the opening of the 2oth century and to 
grow with it from strength to strength. 

During 1901 no fewer than 930 new Fellows were elected, the 
largest number in any single year since the formation of the Society. 
With the turn of the century a good deal of thought was being given to 
the celebration of the Society’s centenary. Some prominent Fellows, 
notably BARON SIR HENRY SCHRODER, DR. MAXWELL MASTERS, F.R.S., and 
MR. ARTHUR SUTTON, thought that the obvious thing was for the Society 
to acquire a home of its own, consisting of an exhibition hall, library 
and offices. On the other hand, the majority of the Council were of 
opinion that as the Chiswick gardens had become surrounded by 
buildings and the air there was heavily charged with smoke, the acquisi- 
tion of a new garden would be, as they put it, ‘‘the best and most practical 
way of celebrating the centenary.” 

MR. SUTTON (the uncle of our present MR. SUTTON) felt so strongly 
that the majority’s view was wrong that he resigned from the Council 
in order to be free to oppose the policy. In April 1g01 the Council 
sought from a General Meeting authority to purchase 48 acres at 
South Darenth, in Kent, but MR. SUTTON moved an amendment to the 
effect that, in the opinion of the meeting, the acquisition of the land was 
not the best way of celebrating the centenary. DR. MASTERS seconded 
the amendment, and when it was put to the vote it was carried. Where- 
upon the Council dropped their proposal. 

Having come to the conclusion that the Fellows would prefer a new 
home to a new garden, the Council appointed a committee, with BARON 
SCHRODER as Chairman, “to consider the question of a new Hall.’’ In 
due course the committee recommended the acquisition on a 999 years 
lease of the site in Vincent Square now occupied by the Old Hall, and 
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reported that £8,000 towards the cost of the Hall had already been 
promised. The report was adopted with enthusiasm, and steps were 
promptly taken to acquire the site, have plans prepared, and raise a 
fund toward the estimated cost of the project, viz. £40,000. 

Having learned of the scheme from caPT. (later SIR) GEORGE HOLFORD, 
one of the Members of the Council, H.M. KING EDWARD VII caused his 
Private Secretary to send a cheque for 100 guineas and to say that “‘sIR 
TREVOR and the Society have His Majesty’s best wishes in their under- 
taking.” 

In May 1903 the contract for the building of the Hall was signed and 
the thoughts of most people connected with the Society were concen- 
trated upon the Society’s new home. ‘True, in January 1903, a committee 
had been appointed “‘to look out a suitable site for a new garden,” but 
they did not report any find, and it is doubtful whether they looked very 
hard, for they must have known that, with the cost of the new Hall to be 
met, if they found a good site there would be no money to buy it. In 
April of the previous year (1902) the Council had learned with regret of 
the death of G.F. WILSON, F.R.S., V.M.H.,a former Treasurer of the Society, 
who had been living at Weybridge for some years and who had made 
a rather famous wild garden at Wisley where he particularly interested 
himself in the cultivation of Lilies, thereby acquiring the nickname of 
“Lily Wilson.” Someone on the Council “suggested that enquiries 
should be made as to whether the late MR, WILSON’s garden at Wisley 
was for sale,” but no further mention of Wisley occurs in the Council’s 
Minutes during the next 16 months. But on August 4, 1903 (while the 
Hall was being built), siR THOMAS HANBURY, K.C.V.O., the then owner of 
the beautiful garden at La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy, attended a 
Council Meeting, and offered to vest in three trustees, for the use of the 
Society, rent free, for as long as it wished, 60 acres of freehold land at 
Wisley, including the garden of the late G. F. WILSON. MISS WILLMOTT, 
who accompanied SIR THOMAS, explained various points connected with 
the garden. Needless to say, SIR THOMAS’S very generous offer was 
gratefully accepted, and for the first time in 99 years the Minutes 
of the Council recorded applause. 

Everyone was of course delighted, for now there was no longer any 
need for a dispute about the relative importance of a hall and a garden, 
and notwithstanding the cost of the Hall they would be able to celebrate 
the Society’s centenary with the opening of a new hall and a new garden. 
The outcome was that the trust deed was duly prepared, and on 
September 15, 1903, “the Secretary explained that possession of Wisley 
was handed over to him, as representing the Society, on Wednesday, 
gth September.” 

Seldom can a Society have had such a rosy prospect at the opening 
of its centennial year as that enjoyed by our Society in 1904. Its Hall, 
Library and Offices in Vincent Square were well on the way to com- 
pletion; it had been presented with a new garden; and the past year had 
seen the election of over 1,400 new Fellows. 
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Arrangements were made for the Chiswick garden to be vacated on 
May 1, and the staff and students moved to Wisley officially that day. 
The Hall was completed in July. Over 1,300 Fellows had between them 
subscribed over {25,000 towards its cost, and eleven of them had each 
subscribed {500 or more. But the most generous donor was BARON 
SCHRODER, who had been the chief advocate for a Hall and the Chairman 
of the Building Committee. He not only contributed the munificent 
sum of {5,000 to the building fund, but also paid the whole of the cost 
of the bookcases and other fittings for the Library. On Friday, July 22, 
1904, the Hall was formally opened by H.M. KING EDWARD VII, who was 
accompanied by QUEEN ALEXANDRA. His Majesty was particularly 
pleased to be able to congratulate the Society on the acquisition of the 
Hall, for when visiting the ‘Temple Show in 18go, just after the Society 
had left South Kensington, he had said : “I sincerely hope your labours 
to obtain a Hall may be successful, for I feel sure it would be of the 
greatest use and advantage.” ‘The last fortnightly show in the Drill 
Hall was held on June 28, and the first in the Vincent Square Hall was 
held on Tuesday, July 26, 1904. 

The Council having decided to extend the scientific aspects of the 
Society’s work, and raise the standard of instruction of the students, in 
pursuance of a policy advocated by DR. MASTERS, the Chairman of the 
Scientific Committee, a laboratory, with a lecture room attached, was 
built at Wisley. In January 1907, MR. F. J. CHITTENDEN was appointed 
Director of the Laboratory and Head of the School of Horticulture, and 
in July the laboratory was formally opened by LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
In 1914 the building of the present laboratory was commenced and the 
scientific staff was enlarged to about its present size. 

One particularly noteworthy activity during 1906 was the holding of 
an international conference on genetics under the presidency of 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM BATESON, F.R.S. The conference drew world-wide 
attention to the work of MENDEL and did much to enhance the Society’s 
prestige. 

On the death of LINDLEY, in 1865, his library came on to the market. 
The Council decided to take steps to secure it and then raise the cost, 
viz. £600, by opening a subscription list, for they had no money to spare 
for the purpose. But the organizing committee of an international 
horticultural exhibition which had been held in 1866 came to the 
rescue. With part of the profit from the exhibition the committee 
acquired the library and vested it in a trust consisting of seven men, 
three nominated by the committee, three by the Society, and a chair- 
man elected by those six. The trustees provided bookcases and ar- 
ranged for the library to be kept in the Society’s council room at South 
Kensington for the use of Fellows and others under regulations pre- 
scribed by the trustees. The moving spirit in all this was DR. MAXWELL 
MASTERS, who later became chairman of the Scientific Committee. 

Although since its acquisition in 1866 the Lindley Library had been 
housed on the Society’s premises, first in Kensington, then in Victoria 
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Street, and finally in Vincent Square, the trustees were free to move it 
elsewhere if they so desired. Under a new trust deed prepared in 1910 
the original trustees retired and the Society, acting through its Council, 
became the trustee. At the same time the whole of the Society’s own 
library, which by that time was considerable again, was handed over to 
the trust. Consequently, the Council now have power to decide where the 
Lindley Library shall be housed, but though unwanted books may be sold 
the proceeds may be used only for the Library and may not be used for 
any other purpose, e.g. the liquidation of the Society’s debts, as was done 
when the Society’s original Library was sold. As already mentioned, 
LINDLEY’s library was purchased for £600. It is now valued at about 
£75,000 and is the best horticultural library in Europe, if not in the 
world. Although the library has received many gifts, by far the greater 
part of the increased value is due to purchases made by the Society, and 
it will therefore probably be conceded that the Society has proved a good 
trustee. 

In 1912 a very successful International Horticultural Show was held 
in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. ‘The Show owed its 
inception to the Society, which subscribed {£1,000 towards the pre- 
paratory work and guaranteed a further £4,000, but it was organized by 
an ad hoc committee. Having seen how well suited the Royal Hospital 
grounds were for the purpose, in the following year the Society started to 
hold its Great Spring Shows at Chelsea, instead of the ‘Temple Gardens. 

SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, who had been President for 28 years, retired in 
1913 on account of failing health, and he died at the end of the year. 
His passing was greatly deplored, for it was he who, with great courage 
and wisdom, had guided the Society from poverty and paralysis to 
prosperity and progress. He was succeeded by FIELD-MARSHAL LORD 
GRENFELL. 

An important part of the Society’s work is the holding of exaraina- 
tions in horticulture. The present system was started in 1893 but for 
many years the examinations open to the public called only for written 
work. In 1913 the National Diploma in Horticulture for professional 
horticulturists was established by the Society under a scheme approved 
by the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture, and the first preliminary 
examination for the diploma was held in 1914. About this time repre- 
sentations made by the Council to the University of London through 
SIR ALBERT ROLLIT played an important part in the establishment of a 
degree in horticulture. 

The outbreak of war on August 4, 1914, naturally affected the work 
of the Society, but in retrospect it is astonishing how much of the 
Society’s normal activities continued in spite of the nature of the 
struggle. Except for a temporary interruption due to the mobilization 
of Territorial units, the fortnightly shows were continued at the Hall 
until 1916, when the Hall was taken over by the Australian Forces. The 
shows were then transferred to the Drill Hall in Buckingham Gate 
(where they had been held from 1888 to 1904), and were continued 
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there until the Society’s own Hall was released in 1919. Chelsea Show 
was held in a modified form up to 1916, but only two years were missed, 
for the show was resumed in 1919. The Society took a leading part in 
the campaign for increased food production by influencing Government 
action, by the issue of instructional leaflets and pamphlets, by organiz- 
ing throughout the country a panel of over 2,000 persons competent 
to advise and lecture on the cultivation of fruit and vegetables, and 
by the production of about 3,000 lantern slides for loan to lecturers. 
The absence of many people on military service naturally affected the 
numerical strength of the Society and its subscription income. ‘The 
former fell from 14,404 in 1914 to 12,914 in 1918, and the subscription 
income dropped from £21,090 to £17,067, but in view of all the circum- 
stances the decreases seem to have been surprisingly small. 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GRENFELL was well suited to the war-time 
leadership of the Society when it was several times necessary for a 
representative of the Society to meet the military authorities in regard 
to the requisitioning of premises, but soon after the cessation of hos- 
tilities he resigned from the presidency and was succeeded by LorD 
LAMBOURNE, who had been a Member of Counci! for some years. He 
(LORD LAMBOURNE) was very popular with his colleagues partly because, 
even when he found himself in a minority, he believed that the will of 
the majority should prevail, and he endeared himself by his geniality 
and kindliness to everyone, from the Royal Patrons to the newest 
exhibitor’s assistant. 

In the autumn of 1919, MR. WILKS, who had been Secretary since 
1888, resigned with effect from the end of the year, and as a small 
tribute to the man who, with SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE and SIR HARRY 
VEITCH, had taken a great part in the improvement of the Society’s 
fortunes, he was elected to the Council and it was decided that his 
portrait should be painted for the Society. He died in 1923 and two 
years later he was commemorated by the wrought-iron gates at Wisley 
which incorporate representations of the Shirley Poppy, for the evolu- 
tion and distribution of which he was responsible. 

WILKS was succeeded by MR. W. R. DYKES, who was already widely 
known for his monograph 7he Genus Iris. Unfortunately, in 1925 he met 
with a fatal accident on the day of the funeral of our Patron, QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, and after an interval of six months he was succeeded by 
MR, F, R. DURHAM. 

As soon as the 1914-1918 war was over Englishmen returned to 
their gardens and it was not long before the pre-war numerical strength 
of the Society was equalled and surpassed. About 1921 complaints began 
to be made about the Hall being too small and overcrowded with visitors. 
That was not surprising because when the Vincent Square Hall was 
opened in 1904 the numerical strength of the Society was 8,360, and by 
the end of 1924 it was 20,767. It was therefore with pleasure and relief 
that in 1924 the Council were able to report that they had found a site 
for a new hall just across the street, and the Fellows in General Meeting 
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Fic. 134—Part of the Rock Garden at Wisley 
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Fic. 137—Part of an exhibit of annual flowers in the Great Marquee at 
Chelsea Show, 1954 
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assembled were only too glad to authorize the Council to proceed with 
their scheme for what we now call the ‘New Hall.” So plans were 
prepared, and in 1926 LORD LAMBOURNE laid the foundation stone, under 
which is a cavity holding a box containing a specimen of each of the 
Society’s medals, to provide an interesting find for someone when the 
Hall is demolished in, what was hoped would be, the dim and distant 
future. Two years later later, on June 26, 1928, the New Hall was for- 
mally opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, now the PRINCESS ROYAL. The 
cost of the building was approximately £165,000, and the Treasurer was 
able proudly to report that the whole of that sum had been found from 
the Society’s own resources and that it had not been necessary to borrow 
a single penny. 

One of the most noteworthy happenings which had taken place in 
the meantime was the acquisition of the Botanical Magazine. ‘This 
famous work, which was started in 1787 and is the oldest illustrated 
periodical devoted to plants, temporarily ceased publication because it 
was no longer economic. In 1922, on the initiative of that great horti- 
culturist and traveller, the late H. G. ELWES, F.R.S., V.M.H., the copyright 
was purchased by a group of enthusiastic amateur gardeners and pre- 
sented to the Society so that the publication of the magazine might be 
resumed and its coloured plates and detailed descriptions of plants 
continue to provide horticulturists and botanists throughout the world 
with a valuable aid to the identification of plants. The late REGINALD 
corY, in a princely manner, undertook to, and eventually did, publish 
the volume which should have appeared in the interregnum. 

In 1922 the Society, in co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
established the National Fruit Trials to test new hardy fruits for their 
probable value for commercial cultivation. 

The greatly increased holdings of property, both in London and at 
Wisley, where 145 acres of freehold land had been added to the 60 acres 
of the Wisley Trust property, made it desirable that a new Charter 
should be obtained, and on July 9, 1928, the Society’s fourth and present 
Charter was granted. 

On December 26, 1928, the Society was saddened by the death of its 
President, LORD LAMBOURNE. He was succeeded in 1929 by MR. GERALD 
W. E. LODER (later LORD WAKEHURST), a most enthusiastic amateur 
gardener, who had been for some years a Member of Council. Unfor- 
tunately advancing years and failing health did not permit him to hold 
office for long, and in 1931 he was succeeded by our late President, 
LORD ABERCONWAY, then THE HON. HENRY D. MCLAREN. 

The 23 years which have elapsed since the election of our late 
President are perhaps not yet history within the meaning of the title of 
this talk. I therefore do not propose to deal in any detail with this period, 
which, as is generally known, has been one of continued prosperity. 
At the Annual General Meeting in 1931 the total strength of the Society 
was reported to be 28,026, and in spite of a small set-back in 1931-2 due 
to the financial depression, and a more serious one during the last war, 
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at this year’s Annual General Meeting the total strength was reported 
to have reached the record figure of 45,399. During the same period the 
Society’s subscription income has risen from {£44,346 to £108,215. 

In regard to the subscription income, two major changes have been 
made during recent years. From January 1, 1932, the entrance fee of 
one guinea was discontinued, and from January 1, 1946, the minimum 
annual subscription was raised to two guineas. 

Mention has been made of the great part played by the Society 
during the first 50 years of its existence in introducing and distributing 
new plants. ‘The work has been continued during the present century, 
the Society having regularly joined syndicates financing plant collectors, 
and in that way has been able to distribute widely immense numbers of 
new plants introduced by various collectors, notably FARRER and FORREST, 
and more recently MR. F. KINGDON-WARD, MR. F. LUDLOW and MAJOR 
G. SHERRIFF. 

As is well known, for many years one of the most important parts of 
the Society’s work has been to endeavour to guide Fellows and the public 
in their choice of the best species and varieties of plants, flowers, fruit 
and vegetables by making awards on the recommendation of com- 
mittees of experts. It is therefore curious that in the 7vansactions 
published before 1848 the following notice was repeatedly given 
prominence :— 


“, . . it is an established rule of this Society, to which they will 
always adhere, never to give their opinion, as a body, upon any 
subject either of Nature or Art, that comes before them.” 


The words “to which they will always adhere” are, of course, a very 
good example of the unwisdom of attempting to say what one’s succes- 
sors will or shall do. In 1858 the Council decided to abandon “‘the 
established rule” and appointed the Fruit and Vegetable Committee to 
report on new fruits and vegetables. In the following year a Floral 
Committee was appointed, and other committees were established as 
the need for specialist opinion became apparent. The first award to 
plants was a First Class Certificate. Later a Second Class Certificate 
was introduced, but it failed to serve its intended purpose for it was 
seldom awarded, because it appeared to depreciate rather than praise. 
So, in 1888, the S.C.C. was discontinued and its place taken by the 
Award of Merit. The number of these committees of experts has been 
greatly increased in recent years and there are now sixteen. At shows 
where many novelties are expected as many as ten such committees 
meet on one day, some of them being committees appointed jointly by 
our Society and Societies which exist to foster particular plants. 
Horticulture is a wide field. Many people naturally find that they 
are especially interested in some particular corner of it and like to meet, 
for discussion and the exchange of information, other Fellows with 
similar tastes. In recent years this has led to the development of groups 
within the Society. The first was the Lily Group, established in 1933 
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at the suggestion of COLONEL F.C. STERN. Since then similar groups 
have been formed for Fruit and Rhododendrons. 

At no period in its history has the Society produced so many 
publications as during the last 25 years. The JOURNAL, which during 
the past 20 years has been published monthly, now has a circu- 
lation of about 46,000. The Botanical Magazine is continued, and al- 
though one could wish that the annual deficit on this important 
periodical were less, it is a contribution to science which the Society is 
glad to be able to afford. The largest single publication for which the 
Society has been responsible is the Index Londinensis, consisting of six 
large quarto volumes and two supplementary volumes of references to 
figures of plants, published between 1929 and 1941. The preparation, 
which was commenced in 1918, was a costly matter, but the work is now 
to be found in all the more important horticultural and botanical 
libraries throughout the world and is one of which the Society may 
justifiably be proud. Other outstanding works include the Horticultural 
Colour Chart, which is of universal value and has had a wide circulation, 
especially in the U.S.A. Works for specialists include The Genus Tulipa, 
A Study of the Genus Paeonia, and the Daffodil and Tulip, Lily, Fruit, 
and Rhododendron and Camellia Year Books. To help in the food 
production campaign in the last war the profusely illustrated, low-priced 
Vegetable Garden Displayed was produced and immediately appealed to 
a wide public, the sale running into over 300,000 copies; it has since 
risen to over 400,000. More recently, a somewhat similar book on fruit 
has been issued. The Society’s Dictionary of Gardening, edited by the 
late F. J. CHITTENDEN, which replaces NICHOLSON’S Illustrated Dictionary 
of Gardening, is likely to be a standard work of reference for many years 
to come. 

Then there have been reports of conferences. The practice of 
holding conferences on particular groups of plants or aspects of horti- 
culture has been continued, and among other subjects dealt with there 
have been Conifers, Rock Gardens and Rock-garden Plants, Fruit, 
Lilies, Daffodils, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Magnolias and Camellias, 
and Rhododendrons. Apart from their immediate value in disseminating 
the latest information on the subjects under discussion, the reports of 
these conferences are of historical value as they crystallize the state of 
knowledge and the trend of practice at the time. 

Horticulture has no frontiers, and representatives of the Society have 
taken a prominent part in International Horticultural Congresses, such 
as those held in Vienna in 1927, Paris in 1932, Rome in 1935 and Berlin 
in 1938. In 1930, and again in 1952, London was the venue for the 
Congress. At both these international gatherings of horticulturists 
valuable papers were read by experts of many nationalities and important 
decisions were taken in regard to the standardization and stabilization 
of the nomenclature of garden plants, and the whole of the proceedings 
were placed on record in comprehensive reports published by the 


Society. 
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The extension of horticultural education during recent years has 
considerably increased the Society’s work as an examining body, and 
now each year nearly two thousand young people enter for examinations 
conducted by the Society. 

The training of young men in the Society’s own gardens has con- 
tinued since 1822, and in order that the present-day successors of 
JOSEPH PAXTON may be able to study under ideal conditions, an up-to- 
date hoste! has just been built at Wisley, and is to be formally opened 
tomorrow by HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER. 

Thus I think the Society may safely claim that after 150 years it 
is still steadfastly pursuing its original object— 

“the improvement of horticulture.” 


Garden Design in England 


1804-1954 


GEOFFREY A. JELLICOE, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Past President, The Institute of Landscape Architects) 


I 

IGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FOUR was the year before Trafalgar, when 
E England secured for herself the freedom of the seas. Eleven years 
later Waterloo was to provide a hundred years of peace and prosperity, 
a period during which the arts of civilization were to be developed freely 
and in association with commercial power. With NAPOLEON’S armies en- 
camped ominously at Boulogne, it would seem an odd moment to found 
a society that is almost wholly known to the world at large as being 
concerned with the peaceful and enjoyable art of gardening. But in 
the first place the Society was founded to encourage and develop the 
growth of fruit trees; and in the second, country life in England for the 
well-to-do went on very much undisturbed by the Napoleonic wars. 
It was a moment of great significance for the philosophy that gives rise 
to the arts, for the eighteenth century had been the culmination of the 
age of reason. But reason had produced the machine which in turn was 
the cause of the Industrial Revolution, and by 1804 the single stream of 
creative power that had produced such magnificent works in the 
previous century became divided into two streams that have never 
wholly rejoined. The one was preoccupied with the intellectual, and in 
particular with all the sciences; the other was concerned with the 
romantic or poetic, possibly expressed most forceably in this country 
by WILLIAM BLAKE. It was the age when WORDSWORTH was extolling the 
virtues of nature by an appreciation through the senses, when the poetic 
imagination would read into nature anything it wished. It was the age 


of the great English landscape painters. 
In one way it might have been better for the pure arts of garden 
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design in England had there been no decisive Trafalgar, and no absolute 
freedom of the seas. There can be no doubt that the logical develop- 
ment of garden design was thoroughly unhinged by the import of a 
world’s palette of plants, and by the use of the greenhouse that made 
their growth practicable even if climate were against them. But to 
understand fully the problems of design that existed during the begin- 
ning of the Society’s existence it is necessary to go back in history. 

The course of English garden history ran smoothly enough from 
mediaeval times to the beginning of the eighteenth century. The cloister 
and the castle garden were open-air rooms, the box- or stone-edged 
flower bed holding its limited range of flowers in a firm architectural 
setting. As the land became safer, so the walls were thrown down and 
the garden extended into its environment; sometimes, as at Hatfield, 
it was simply an extension or echo of each fagade. As ideas filtered from 
Italy, so the garden became more formal and shapely. The influence 
of Holland with its emphasis on domesticity was friendly to the native 
instinct, but in the early eighteenth century the greatest power in the 
western hemisphere was France. This power was echoed in the great 
gardens and avenues of Le Nétre, and for a short while the English 
aristocracy created avenues on their estates that went beyond native 
reason. A revolution then took place in English landscape that was no 
less dramatic in its way then the social revolution in France at the end 
of the century. The change in outlook upon nature that caused the rise 
of the English School of Landscape Gardening was no momentary 
child of fashion. It was a revolution that reversed the whole previous 
philosophy of western man that had been based on that of the Greeks. 
For the Greek set out to conquer the resources of nature and to impose 
intellectual man upon his environment as surely as the avenues of 
Badminton imposed the house upon its surroundings. The revolution 
of the eighteenth century was to satisfy the urge of biological man, and 
was the father of all the return-to-nature movements from that time 
to the present day. There is much in common between this art and that 
of the ancient Chinese. It is interesting to read in GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
for instance, how she endeavours to create a woodland scene based upon 
the natural laws, interest being given by accident; for it was the 
accidents of nature, of waterfalls, thunderstorms, twisted trees, and so 
forth, that were the essential contrast with the smoothly working laws 
in a Chinese garden. 

Although the arts of the English School of Landscape Gardening 
were based on the painters, and the essence was to allow the imagina- 
tion to wander at will, the art as originally practised by CAPABILITY 
BROWN was extraordinarily simple. He first idealized the existing 
country landscape of the time into the groups of trees and undulating 
grassland that is the particular glory of England. Nothing indicating 
man’s labours (such as a hedgerow) or reasonable means of sustenance 
(such as a cow) was to be visible; but the landscape could be enhanced 
by ruins, temples, church spires and browsing deer because these 
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created lofty sentiments. No boundaries were to be seen. So with these 
simple principles, CAPABILITY BROWN, who was a genuine artist, could 
visit and decide upon the development of landscape in a shortness of 
time that leaves breathless a modern age that has every transport 
facility at its disposal. As the century developed and drew to a close, 
the landscape world came to be dominated by HUMPHREY REPTON, who 
brought to a climax the design of the estate having a great Palladian 
house set in its English park, providing possibly the unique contribu- 
tion to the visual arts of the world made by this country. 


II. 1804-1854 


The three adventures in the layout and ownership of gardens by 
The Royal Horticultural Society itself approximate to the early part of 
each half-century of its existence. There is first the simple scientifically 
planned orchard gardens at Chiswick (1824); then comes the astonishing 
architectural adventure in Kensington in 1862; and finally the accept- 
ance and opening of Wisley in 1904, which may properly be said to be 
a cross-section of all gardens and gardening taking place contempora- 
neously in the country. The Chiswick garden is perhaps symbolic of the 
fact that below the fluctuating surface of the fashionable and well-to-do 
gardens, the kitchen garden and the ordinary cottage garden continued 
without much change. CoBBETT, who was trained as a gardener, paints a 
realistic and beautiful picture of rural England not only in his Rura/ Rides, 
but in less known works such as The English Gardener, first published 
in 1827. The cottage garden has been a consistent characteristic of 
England. It is significant that when England finally became a land 
primarily of town and slum dwellers, the love of nature was only tem- 
porarily suppressed, and in due course created the garden suburb and 
the New Towns, themselves based on the individual home and garden. 
With the knowledge of this secure and common-sense background we 
can explore the tumultuous course that landscape design as an art has 
taken from 1804 to the present day. 

Up to Trafalgar and Waterloo there is little sign of confusion. It is 
true that architecture had already become divided within itself with the 
advent of the gothic revival, but NASH and REPTON were sweeping on in 
a combination of classical architect and romantic landscape architect 
in a way unequalled before or since. Kew had been opened in the 
previous century for the scientific study of trees, and in fact in 1810 
contained 11,000 species; but the import of plants generally from 
abroad, while on the increase, had been absorbed in the same way that 
foreign architectural styles had always been absorbed. Then came the 
full impact of flowers from all parts of the world, and it was as though 
the increasingly wealthy country had consumed an artistic feast that it 
was unable to digest. People called for more and more flowers, and to 
lengthen the period of colour as well as to harbour tender and exotic 
plants, the greenhouse became an essential for every garden. Bedding 
out as an element of garden design was paramount until about 1880. 
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One likes mischievously to think of HUMPHREY REPTON endeavouring 
to grapple with this urge for flowers, for they formed little or no part 
in his scheme of things. It is interesting to note his use of tubs and great 
baskets, for the intention is to suggest a transitory vase which is not 
part of the basic landscape scene; we find a similar idea today in the 
widespread use of flowers in circular tubs that emanated from Stock- 
holm and is now copied throughout Europe. A very real problem in a 
broad and noble landscape is how to provide a setting for the individual 
flower so that a relationship in scale is preserved; the painter has no 
such difficulty with his fixed foreground, middle, and distance. The 
landscape architect LOUDON attempted to reconcile the huge palette of 
flowers with existing fashions in taste, but he would appear to have had 
more influence as a writer than as a practitioner. The characteristic of 
the age was the chopping up of grass into small beds of doubtful shape, 
and the planting of these in a way similar to that of a child with sudden 
access to a box of paints. 

With the increase in wealth after the Napoleonic wars by the middle 
class, the unprecedented demand for plants of all kinds justified the 
spirit of adventure that sent explorers all over the world. The sending 
out of collectors which began about 1818, was in fact the greatest work 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, and these were in addition to those 
sent by private firms such as veITCH. Nor was it flowers and shrubs 
alone that were introduced, for soon the conifers of North America 
were discovered and no garden was complete without them. A pinetum 
was established at Kew in 1843; the first “ Monkey Puzzle’ was 
described in 1847 as a tree of “singular beauty.” 

It is impossible at this period to concede at the most more than a 
charming confusion in landscape tendencies, but about the time when 
ROBERT FORTUNE, the most successful of all collectors, was opening up 
China in 1842, the previously submerged architectural mind once more 
began to take charge in no uncertain manner. I think the dominant 
professional figures here are SIR JOSEPH PAXTON and SIR CHARLES BARRY, 
but by the middle of the century the real influence was probably that 
of the PRINCE CONSORT. The first half-centenary of the Society fell three 
years after the great Exhibition and it was under the spcil of this that the 
Society embarked upon its oddest venture, the gardens at Kensington. 


III. 1854-1904 


PAXTON had a genial personality, a genius for the idea of structural 
science, and strong leanings towards the classical architecture with 
which he was so closely associated as head gardener at Chatsworth and 
which he never properly understood. He designed the Palm House in 
1835, and this led to the Crystal Palace of 1851; a single and memorable 
idea that well summarized the majestic unity of the nation. It was the 
age of prodigious wealth and expression and in the words of G. M. 
TREVELYAN “‘the world is not likely to see so high a culture again for 
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many centuries.’ Such a civilization called for a more grandiose land- 
scape than historic England could provide, and this was found in the 
architecture and gardens of the high Italian Renaissance. But the 
English designers were in their own estimation to surpass the Italians 
in so far that the formal parterre gardens would not contain the dull 
coloured stones of Italy or France, but would sparkle with brilliant 
colour now available through massed and bedded-out flowers. The 
gardens at Sydenham were like this and were in exact contrast to the 
Palace itself; for they were as unhappy an example of an engineer’s 
excursion into the humanities as the building itself was successful as an 
example of the working of the structural laws of nature. The culmina- 
tion of the architectural garden came about under BARRY between 1840 
and 1860, and it was this fashion, so far removed from the objectives 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, that gave rise to the ill-fated Ken- 
sington garden. 

The PRINCE CONSORT was undoubtedly architecturally minded. He 
had been both President of the 1851 Exhibition, and was President of 
the Society; and there is every indication that he alone was responsible 
for this classic work. Nothing was to be spared to make it an example 
to the world. SIDNEY SMIRKE, R.A., was appointed architect, FOWKE the 
engineer, and W. A. NESFIELD, who had worked with Barry, the landscape 
artist. The gardens with their colonnades, fountains, and architecture 
were opened in 1862 at a cost of over £50,000, and made little or no 
contribution to the study of horticulture; and according to photography, 
very little towards architecture. But it is a clear indication of the for- 
midable power of fashion at that time to provide an art almost exactly 
diametrically opposed to the natural indigenous instinct. Nor did the 
fashion die easily, for works of garden art from Italy were imported on 
a truly gigantic scale until the end of the century and even later. The 
most remarkable of all such gardens furnished in this way, in or out of 
history or anywhere else, are probably those at Hever Castle, in Kent. 

It is one of the saddest attributes of the art of landscape that it is 
transitory. The history of the period is largely gathered from con- 
temporary writing, from drawings, and later from photography. We are 
led to imagine a rural England of the middle of the nineteenth century 
scattered with villas of ail styles of architecture, and set in gardens of all 
kinds of planting; the most distant species were available to the modest 
purse; and always there would be the dark conifer as a visitor from a 
foreign land. In 1883, just as there had been a revolt against the implica- 
tions of the avenues a hundred and fifty years earlier, so a new revolt 
against foreign species of another kind was heralded by the publication 
of The English Flower Garden, by WILLIAM ROBINSON. It was a kind of 
double revolt—to throw off the spurious contemporary architectural 
garden, and to bring back the indigenous planting belonging to the 
country. For a time garden interest was focused upon the struggle 
between ROBINSON and SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, who replied to the 
wild garden in The Formal Garden in England, published in 1892. In 
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retrospect we see that both protagonists stood for the native arts, and in 
due course, at Gravetye Manor, it was shown how the geometrical and 
biological arts can come to form a happy marriage; Gravetye was in this 
respect perhaps the first of the modern gardens. Under BLOMFIELD’s 
influence, on the other hand, gardens were laid out so skilfully in the 
style of the early formal English garden that they were often mistaken 
for the original. 

Contemporary with ROBINSON was GERTRUDE JEKYLL, who in her 
first book set out to make order out of the disordered colour palette of 
flowers, and to place aesthetic design above horticulture as the objective 
of a garden. To many of us, however, it is as the collaborator with sir 
EDWIN LUTYENS that she made her greatest contribution to the art of 
landscape. Since the turn of the century saw the beginning of this 
unique partnership, we may usher in the third half-century of the 
Society by a description of their works and significance. 


IV. 1904-1954 

The best work of LUTYENsS was done between about 1896 and 1913, 
but he appears to summarize all the emotions and feelings that were 
abroad in England between 1880 and 1930. He dominated an era as 
only CHRISTOPHER WREN had done before. His genius really lay in house, 
garden, and environment; and in this he stands so far above his able 
contemporaries that we must explore somewhat deeply to understand 
why it was that his works were not just a box of tricks that rejuvenated 
any historic style he wished. Nor does his fame rest upon the fact that 
his buildings were full of fun in contrast to so much dreary Georgian 
revival of the period. He was above all an artist, with complete mastery 
of his trade to express his art; it was perhaps his good fortune to live 
in an age in which the acceptable idiom of architecture was anything 
in England from Tudor to Queen Anne, for this suited his peculiar 
powers of invention and versatility. We cannot imagine him dealing 
with mass production. But we must look past this idiom of architecture 
to find the true LUTYENS. His buildings and gardens emerged from the 
landscape as naturally as did the planting of GERTRUDE JEKYLL; the word 
“naturally” being used to imply submission primarily to the biological 
laws of nature, rather than the mechanical laws of the universe. The 
garden was certainly an extension of the geometry of the house, but 
just as the external shape of the house itself was suggested by the rooms, 
so was that of the garden by its compartments: a totally different idea from 
the box-like Renaissance house and garden. Every part of a LUTYENS’ 
composition is based upon an appreciation of the basic animal senses, 
of smell and touch as well as sight. It would be beyond this article to 
analyse the way his grouping was inspired by the natural shaping of the 
ground, his stimulating silhouette, his contrast of open and closed 
spaces, his genius for material both in colour and textures, and all the 


other arts upon which he played as upon the notes of a piano. But 
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having once heard him deplore the loss of the third dimension in 
modern architecture, I cannot do better than suggest that he was an 
architect who appreciated that man has two eyes, and not one eye; 
instinctively he designed his forms so that the eyes judged the shape 
stereoscopically, and not solely by shadow or perspective. His work is 
perceived as sculpture, just as much as a fluted Doric column or the 
bark-indented trunk of an ash tree. We can and do forgive him the fact 
that his architecture was too stamped with his own personality to make 
the union with nature so satisfactory as at Gravetye. 

Wisley was presented to The Royal Horticultural Society in 1904, 
and gives a clear picture of garden tendencies during the past fifty years. 
It is of interest that while architecture has been through such vicissi- 
tudes, the outlook towards nature appears to have changed very little. 
Here at Wisley is seen the influence of ROBINSON and JEKYLL, and in 
addition of such men as REGINALD FARRER, who at the end of the last 
century popularized the alpine plant and consequently the rock garden. 
Here too as a further sequence in the return-to-nature movement we 
see a development of the study of heath and heathers, a modern land- 
scape exploration into another aspect of the world around us. But 
landscape is essentially a partnership between the geometric and 
biological arts, and the revolution in the former that began after the 
first world war unsettled the established relationship of the previous 
forty years. Up to that date the handicrafts had resisted the machine, 
but from then onwards the mechanical and mass production of building 
materials began to make itself felt. The influences that bore down upon 
English landscape between the wars were perhaps greater than at any 
period in history, for they were concerned with an internal revolution 
where in the past the influence had been from outside. It is not the least 
significant element of this period that the Institute of Landscape 
Architects was founded in 1929, and that a professional course in land- 
scape was established at Reading University about the same time, to 
be followed in 1948 by courses at London and Durham Universities, 
and in 1954 at Leeds University. The half century has seen the initiative 
of good Jandscape begin to pass from the unorganized gifted layman to 
the organized professional, but with what result it is as yet too early to 


foresee. 


V. 


The most striking factor in the contemporary scene is the infinite 
variety of subjects of landscape compared with fifty years ago. There 
are more public parks, gardens, and playing fields. There is the land- 
scape of industry, a wholly new art. There are national parks, nature 
reserves, softwood afforestation, water conservation, massive roadways 
tearing their way across the countryside. It is elements such as these 
in a now over-populated but landscape-conscious country that will 
absorb more and more professionals. Although high cost of labour and 
high taxation preclude the making of large gardens, and although a new 
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landscape art of shrinking an existing garden has arisen, the number 
of gardens proportionate to the population is probably higher than at 
any time. But they are small, and in contrast to the traditional cottage 
garden, the knowledge that goes to their making is largely obtained 
through a gardening press that has developed astonishingly since 
LOUDON first issued his journal. The popularity of Chelsea is itself a 
sign of the times. The middle-sized garden survives and continues to 
be made mainly because of mechanical invention that began with the 
mowing machine at the beginning of the last century. But there is no 
doubt that the present trend against formal gardens with clipped 
hedges is secretly stimulated by the problem of maintenance. 

The first impact of factory methods of building upon the modern 
architect seems to have produced the same result as did the impact of 
flowers upon the gardener a hundred years previously; he was over- 
whelmed. He lost all that history had so carefully cherished and in its 
place built in a style called international that was at first as de-humanized 
as bedding-out had been de-naturalized. But as the art matures we 
begin to see taking place a marriage between the universal mechanical 
laws that lie behind the making of buildings, and the biological laws 
that cause the growth of plants; uneasy partners at all times but in- 
creasingly so as the world gets older. We see something of this maturity 
when we turn the pages of PETER SHEPHEARD’s The Modern Garden, 
from which that curse of gardens, sentimentality, has been eliminated. 
The objective would seem to be the acceptance of nature as an equal 
partner with the works of man, but to arrange her in such a way that 
we can enter her world and enjoy our origins (as we do in SIR GEORGE 
SITWELL’s Essay on Gardens), without clumsily trampling her out. 


The R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 
J. B. PATON 


HIs number of the JOURNAL is devoted to the Society’s Sesquicen- 
‘Tews which was celebrated earlier this year. As 1954 is also the 
Quinquagenary of the Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and as this fiftieth 
birthday was marked by the opening, by HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, of a new hostel for students, to be known as 
Aberconway House, and a new restaurant for Fellows it is the intention 
of this note to give a brief account of the development and present scope 
of the Gardens. 

The Wisley Estate, originally owned by MR. G. F. WILSON, one-time 
Treasurer of the Society, and extending to some 60 acres, was purchased 
in 1903 by sIR THOMAS HANBURY and given in trust, by him, for the use 

.of the Society. The trust deed, dated September 24, 1903, permitted 
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“the Society to use and occupy the Wisley Estate or such portion thereof 
as the Society may require for the purpose of an Experimental Garden 
and the Encouragement and the Improvement of Scientific and Practical 
Horticulture in all its branches”’ so long as the Society exists and is able 
to use it. We hope to show during the course of this note how the 
original estate gradually has been developed and enlarged and how 
certain objects which the Council had in mind at the time—the cultiva- 
tion of fruits, vegetables and as wide a range as possible of ornamental 
plants, the trial of new and rare varieties of flowers, vegetables and fruits 
against established ones, the conduct of experimental and research 
work on diverse horticultural problems, the establishment of a School 
of Horticulture—have been accomplished. 

For the purpose of describing the development of the Gardens we 
propose to make a tour of them, pausing from time to time to note 
a fragment of the history of some particular area. Passing through 
the turnstiles we see the gatehouse which was built in 1925 by the 
garden maintenance staff to the design of MR. IMRIE, one of the 
architects of the main laboratory building. We enter the Gardens 
through the wrought-iron gates erected in 1925. The initials “W.W.” on 
the main panels, as well as the Shirley Poppies forming part of the design, 
show that the gates commemorate the memory of the REVEREND w. 
WILKs, the Secretary of the Society for 32 years, and the breeder of the 
Shirley Poppy from a single plant of unusual colour which he discovered 
growing among hundreds of specimens of the wild species, Papaver 
Rhoeas. To the left is situated the Curator’s house, which with the 
house of the glasshouse superintendent was the first of the Society’s 
buildings to be erected at Wisley. In 1907 there was built a small 
laboratory which comprised that part of the present laboratory called 
the Botany Room, an office, a working laboratory and a dark-room. It 
was in this small building that mr. F. J. CHITTENDEN began his work for 
the Society and initiated many of the developments which have since 
materialized. When the writer arrived at Wisley as a student-gardener, 
having heard a great deal about this remarkable man, and realized for 
the first time that so much of his work had originated in this small part 
of the present laboratory, it fired the imagination of the impressionable 
student and thrilled him much more than the whole of the rest of the 
building. 

The projects envisaged by MR. CHITTENDEN and set into operation 
by his energy and talents could not for long be accommodated in one 
small room and it was soon clear that greater accommodation in the 
form of laboratories and lecture rooms must be provided. Nevertheless, 
it was not until 1914 that it was possible to begin to build the fine 
laboratory situated to the right of the main garden entrance. Con- 
structed to the designs of Messrs. Pine-Coffin, Imrie & Angell of 
London by the Norwich firm of Messrs. Young & Son, it is a lovely 
building in narrow purple-pink brick and oak half-timbering, roofed 
with tiles collected from old country houses. Although completed in 
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1916, it was not in full use until the conclusion of the 1914—1918 war. 
Since then it has been the headquarters of the School of Horticulture, 
research workers and the administrative and advisory staffs. The lawns 
and lily ponds to the west of the building were laid out in 1918, when 
the range of frames erected in 1905 was removed to the other end of 
the glass-houses. One of the pools is heated to allow the cultivation of 
the Asiatic Water-lily Nymphaea stellata, and in this pool the beauti- 
ful yellow Nymphaea ‘Sunrise’ flowers remarkably freely every summer. 

Beyond the pools is situated the main range of glasshouses. This was 
mostly constructed in 1905 and was designed to accommodate Peaches, 
trials, collections of Vines and Figs, the cultivation of Melons and the 
propagation of plants. In 1910 was added the Orchid and Stove House 
and in 1913 the Orchard House. The bothy, potting-shed, seed-room 
and frameyard wall were all constructed in 1911. During the course 
of time the original functions of some of the houses have been changed. 
Thus the Peach House now has half its length devoted to tiered beds in 
which half-hardy plants can be accommodated. Here visitors will have 
noted such plants as Rochea coccinea and Haemanthus coccineus, Abutilon 
‘Ashford Red’ flowering over a long period on the dividing wall, and 
Cantua buxtfolia and Clianthus puniceus ramping over the roof supports. 
In the Trials House a collection of Fuchsias contained in ornamental 
pots are conspicuous during the summer, while in March numerous 
Camellias attract much attention. The latter include a representative 
selection of the cultivars of C. japonica, many of them being very popular 
in California and the Western States and having been presented to us 
by some of our generous American friends. We have noted in previous 
articles the various colour forms of the double imbricate ‘Mathotiana,’ 
the white-flowered ‘Purity’ and ‘Nobilissima,’ the pink ‘Magnoliaeflora,’ 
the pink white-marbled ‘Laurel Leaf’ and in the deeper red shades 
‘Adolphe Audusson.’ From time to time trials of seed-raised plants are 
held in this house, such as those of Primula malacoides and P. sinensis in 
1954 and of Freesia and Schizanthus scheduled for 1955. The vinery 
still contains one of the largest collections of Grape varieties in existence 
today and in the main they were propagated from the plants grown in 
the great vinery in the Society’s former garden at Chiswick. Originally 
the present Temperate House contained a similarly propagated collec- 
tion of Figs, but in 1932 this collection was dispersed and the house 
devoted to the cultivation of plants from the temperate regions of 
Australia, Africa and America. These include in the centre bed the 
brilliant purple-flowered Tibouchina semidecandra of South Brazil, fine 
plants of such of the Australian Wattles as Acacia Drummondi and 
A. Baileyana, and from the same country the red-blossomed Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, whose generic name commemorates CHARLES F. GREVILLE, 
one of the founders of The Royal Horticultural Society. On the side 
staging may be seen many specimens of Freesia, Sparaxis, Tritonia and 
Regal Pelargonium, and growing to the roof the scarlet Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana, the yellow Hibbertia volubilis and the deep-red Macleania 
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insignis. ‘The next three houses are used for the propagation and the 
growing-on of plants, whilst the last house, the Stove and Orchid House, 
now accommodates the plants it was originally designed to accommodate 
after having been used during the war for the breeding of the White Fly 
Parasite, Encarsia formosa. At all times of the year it is gay with colour 
either of flower or of foliage. 

The soil excavated from the site of the glasshouses was used to build 
the bank which lies to the north of them. Here are fine specimens of 
Parrotia persica, Poncirus trifoliata and Paeonia lutea var. Ludlowti. On 
the ground to the south of the houses the collection of conifers was 
planted soon after the Society came to Wisley. Although many of them 
have grown into very fine specimens they tend to dwarf the laboratory 
and it is generally agreed that they are far from being ideally situated. 
Running along the south side of the houses, the rock bank, with its 
prostrate Cotoneasters, its dwarf conifers, fine clumps of Erica and 
Gentiana sino-ornata, was built in 1922 to replace the original bank 
constructed in 1908 and to prevent the sliding down of soil from the 
area of the conifers. 

Walking towards the Wild Garden we pass the frameyard wall 
on which Magnolia x Soulangiana ‘rustica rubra’ opens its purple 
white-splashed cups in April and Clematis Rehderiana and various 
specimens of Lonicera and Ceanothus provide a later floral display. The 
Wild Garden was practically the only part of the estate which was 
cultivated with ornamental plants in MR. WILSON’s day and as such was 
famed throughout the South of England. Because, in 1904, it was the 
Council’s intent that this Wild Garden “be carefully preserved and 
continued,” it is essentially the same now as it was at that time, allowing 
of course for the inevitable changes which 50 years must bring to any 
garden. Thus the specimens MR. WILSON planted of the Umbrella Pine, 
Sciadopitys verticillata, of varieties of Camellia japonica, of Ilex latifolia 
and of others, are growing vigorously still. As in WILSON’s time, so 
today, Lilium giganteum and L. rubellum grow in their accustomed 
places. Still there are Trilliums and Erythroniums and drifts of Primula 
rosea and Narcissus cyclamineus. Even so, throughout the years much 
planting has been done, especially of Rhododendrons and Magnolias, 
which provide bloom over a long period. Of the Magnolias, we note 
M. sinensis, M. Wilsonu, M. Sieboldii, and particularly this year, for we 
saw the loose creamy-green flowers here for «he first time, /. obovata. 
In this part of the Gardens the various species and varieties of Cornus 
are always attractive by way of their colourful bracts—the fine plant of 
C. Kousa var. chinensis flowered particularly well this year—as well as 
by their glorious autumn foliage. 

Proceeding into Seven Acres, at once we are impressed, after the 
confined spaces of the Wild Garden, by the broad grass walks and 
lawns, the pleasing contours of the Heather Garden, and the graceful 
drooping branches of Salix vitellina var. pendula contrasting with the 
upright stems of Populus alba var. pyramidalis. In 1907 the first 
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Fic. 138—Chelsea Show, 1954, showing the Great Marquee 
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DESIGNS FOR THE PAVILLON, &c. 403 


(four or five feet), to command a better view of the sea towards 
the south, and of the parade towards the north; and also to 
prevent its being overlooked. With this intention, I propose 
the wall and the ground to be raised (above the eye) from the 
Steyne, which may hereafter furnish a terrace walk, under a 


(Pig. 147, View of the East Front of the Pavillun, as it appeared before the alterations were made. | 


double row of trees. This screen will preclude the necessity 
of making much alteration in the east front, which may, 


that certeie 
48, View from vate apartment of the Pavillon, on the supposition 
(Pig. 148. View the proposed pri 


therefore, retain the Chinese character EXTERNALLY, in con- 
formity with the inTeRior fitting-up of this suite of royal 


apartments. 


GARDEN DESIGN IN ENGLAND 


Fic. 139—Facsimile of page 403 of LOUDON’s Landscape Gardening, published 
in 1840, reproducing HUMPHREY REPTON’S “Designs for the Pavilion at 
Brighton” originally published in 1808. While the principles of landscape 
composition remain true to the English School of Landscape Gardening, 
the baskets of flowers and the garlanded columns foreshadow the coming 
influx of plants of all kinds 
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Fic. 140—Windsor Castle, water-colour by GEORGE BARRET, Junior (1767?- 
1842) (reproduced from Early English Water-Colour, by c. &. HUGHES 
(Ernest Benn)). Reproduced by kind permission of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


Fic. 141—Classical composition by FRANCIS OLIVER FINCH (1802-62). These 
two illustrations indicate the change from romantic romantic to romantic 
classical that was taking place about 1830-50. (From Early English 
Water-Colour, by c. E. HUGHES (Jirnest Benn).) Reproduced by kind permis- 
sion of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fic. 142—Gardens at Trentham, designed by siIR CHARLES BARRY and EDEN 
NESFIELD in 1860, showing the Italian influence. (From English Gardens, 
by H. AVRAY TIPPING (Country Life, 1925)) 
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Fic. 143—Lawn Garden at Golder’s Hill, reproduced from The English Flower 
Garden, by WILLIAM ROBINSON, first published in 1883 (John Murray). 
Compare this conception of landscape with Fig. 141; even the figures have 
changed to birds. It is naturalistic rather than heroic 
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Fic. 145—(Top) The Flower Garden at Gravetye Manor, Sussex, the house of 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. ‘The flower beds are planned logically with no 
intentional association with the old English formal garden. (From English 
Gardens, by H. AVRAY TIPPING (Country Life, 1925)) 

Fic. 146—(Below) Munstead Wood, Godalming, the home of MISS GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL. The house designed by siR EDWIN LUTYENS. (From English 
Gardens, by H. AVRAY TIPPING (Country Life, 1925)) 
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DEANERY GARDEN: SITE PLAN. 


Photo, Tayler & Green 

Fic. 147—(Top) The Deanery, Sonning. Plan of gardens by sik EDWIN LUTYENS. 
Note the idea of the garden as a series of contrasting compartments 
beautifully composed with the building. (Reproduced from Houses and 
Gardens by Sir Edwin Lutyens, by LAWRENCE WEAVER (Country Life, 1914)) 

Fic. 148—( Below) House and Garden in Surrey, by TAYLER and GREEN, A.A.R.1.B.A., 
A.I.L.A., Planting consultant, MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH. (Reproduced from 
Modern Gardens, by PETER SHEPHEARD, A.1.L.A. (Architectural Press, 1954)) 
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attempts to grow plants failed, but in 1919, after deep cultivation had 
broken up the iron pan which was proving a firm barrier to the down- 
ward penetration of roots and the rise of the underlying water, it was 
found possible to grow many ornamental trees and shrubs raised from 
seeds from the FARRER and FORREST expeditions without great difficulty 
and with the addition of only a little farmyard manure. With the 
exception of a few Daffodils and Day-lilies the borders of Seven Acres 
are devoted entirely to a wide range of trees and shrubs, among which 
may be noted Arbutus andrachnoides, Hamamelis mollis, H. japonica, 
Philadelphus sp., Barberries, Heaths, Genista cinerea, G. aethnensis and 
Tilia petiolaris. The lake was constructed in 1915 to take the overflow 
of water from the ditches in the Wild Garden. There was, however, 
insufficient water from this source to fill the lake at ali times, and only 
after the great drought of 1921, when water was laid on in the Garden, 
was it possible to maintain the water always at a fairly high level and so 
allow the cultivation of Water-lilies and, among other aquatic plants, 
Typha latifolia the Reed Mace, and Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

Leaving Seven Acres by the path which skirts the outer boundary 
of the Gardens, it is possible to join a walk which meanders along the 
banks of the River Wey to Howard’s Field. This field in 1911 and 1912 
was laid out as an orchard for the conduct of experiments on polli- 
nation. But in 1929 these trees were removed and the field was planted 
with collections of Lilacs, Cistus, Helianthemum, Cotoneasters, Rose 
species and other shrubs, all of which have flourished without much 
difficulty and without irrigation on the very hot sandy soil. Returning 
to the main area of the Gardens through the plantations of Scots Pine 
we enter the Pineturn where planting was begun in 1907 and note 
specimens of Sequoia Wellingtonia, Pinus Ayacahuite, Cedrus libani, 
Thuja plicata var. zebrina and many others, all growing reasonably well 
although the soil is too shallow and thus not ideal for the growth of 
conifers. In 1939 a number of Maples, Crab Apples and Sorbus species 
were planted here to provide a light and bright contrast to the dark 
greens and greys of the conifers. The most recent addition to the 
Pinetum is Metasequoia glyptostroboides. ‘There are several plants raised 
in 1948 from seeds received from China by the Arnold Arboretum. 

From the Pinetum we walk direct to the Herbaceous Borders, which 
were set in their present position in 1933 and replaced the old curved 
borders situated where now is the lawn facing the new hostel and 
restaurant. Nearby is the Azalea Garden and the Award of Garden 
Merit Collection. Up to 1926 this entire area was devoted to the trials 
of florists’ flowers. The Award of Garden Merit Collection stands on 
the site of MR. WILSON’s vegetable garden and contains a selection of 
those plants which have received the Award of Garden Merit made by 
the Council on the recommendation of the Wisley Advisory Committee. 
These are all plants which have proved themselves reliable and easily 


cultivated. 
From the southern end of the Award of Garden Merit Collection we 
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proceed to the Alpine Meadow along a short path flanked by borders 
containing Lilies, Primulas and Meconopsis, noting on the way the 
Bamboo Walk, planted in 1905 to replace the old hedge of Prunus 
cerasifera. In April the Alpine Meadow, with its outcrops of rock and 
specimen plants of Acer palmatum var. atropurpureum, is gay with 
hundreds of thousands of the yellow cups of Narcissus Bulbocodium. 
Surely no finer sight than this meadow in spring can be seen anywhere 
in Britain. Walking along the foot of the meadow towards the Rock 
Garden we pass the old plant of Wisteria floribunda var. macrobotrys 
which drapes the bridge over the Long Pond and in early summer 
admire the Japanese Irises which have flourished at the pond’s edge 
since WILSON’s day. The Rock Garden, of Sussex sandstone, was 
constructed in 1911 to the design of MR. EDWARD WHITE by Messrs. 
Pulham and in the intervening years only minor changes have been 
made in the original layout. Recent alterations include those undertaken 
in 1950 when the top bank was rebuilt and in 1953 when the Semper- 
vivum bed was redesigned to give more south-facing slopes and was 
filled with a compost containing large quantities of ashes. Although the 
north and west slope of the Rock Garden surprises some people, this 
exposure is very useful in this part of the country, which can experience 
hot, dry summers, for it provides shady pockets in which Primulas, 
Ramondas and others which appreciate a cooler spot can be grown 
reasonably satisfactorily. 

The present Alpine House replaced in 1926 the original one, which 
was built in 1912 and which is used now for the propagation of alpine 
plants. Round the Alpine House small rock banks were made in the 
spring of this year to accommodate the rarer species of which there is 
insufficient stock for planting on the main Rock Garden. In the summer 
the beds round about are bright with Gazanias which over a period of 
years have been selected and reselected and which now are raised each 
year from cuttings taken in September. 

Near to the Alpine House is situated the Meteorological Station, 
erected soon after the Society took possession of the estate. Here, daily 
records are taken and transmitted monthly to the Meteorological Office 
under the Agricultural Weather Crop Report Scheme. The hill running 
to the east of the Meteorological Station and previously planted as an 
orchard, since 1926 has been devoted to the cultivation of Japanese 
flowering Cherries and, contained in oval beds, such splendid plants 
as some of the new Preston Lilacs, Rose ‘Friihlingsgold,’ Rhus Cotinus 
var. atropurpurea, Eremurus, Fuchsia magellanica var. riccartoniit and 
Cistus. Down the centre of the hill are the long Rose Borders with a 
selection of both old and new varieties. To the south-west are the 
Model Fruit Gardens which were planted in the winter of 1946~7 and 
which aim to demonstrate to the amateur gardener with limited space 
and time for cultivation how to grow a selection of the best hardy fruits. 
Close by are two small unheated glasshouses which are also of educa- 
tional value, showing the amateur how he may use them for the raising 
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of flowers and vegetables from seeds and how he may grow crops of 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, Grapes and a few pot plants. For those 
visiting the Gardens during July and August the other feature of 
Weather Hill which should not be missed is the Annual Border, planned 
after the last war and mainly devoted to the cultivation of hardy annuals 
sown in situ. 

Moving from here into the Floral Trial Ground we find from March 
until October a continuous succession of colour. Since the early 
days of the Society trials of plants have been held in the Society’s 
Gardens. As long ago as 1822 it is reported in Vol. 3 of the 7ransactions 
of the Horticultural Society that MR. CHARLES STRACHAN, gardener of 
the Horticultural Society, undertook a trial of forty-three “‘parcels”’ of 
English onion seeds and six of French onion seeds. 

Today the trials of flowers are of two types, permanent and invited. 
Each permanent trial is composed of a collection of standard varieties 
grown each year beside those novelties which have been selected for the 
trial by the appropriate committee at its meetings at the shows at 
Vincent Square. Invited trials are arranged according to a trials 
programme which is published from time to time in the Society’s 
JourNaL. Under this programme Fellows and the general public are 
invited to submit seeds or plants of a particular subject in an appointed 
year, and the plants are judged by the appropriate committee of experts. 

We have now covered the original 60 acres of ground and the 
various developments made thereon since the Society took possession 
50 years ago. Proceeding to the new acquisitions, we start conveniently 
with Battleston Hill, situated to the south of the Floral Trial Grounds. 
This land was purchased in 1936, and although a little planting was done 
before 1939, the cultivation of the hill has been a major post-war 
development. Thus the Rhododendrons in the trial and the trees and 
shrubs on the northern slope over the bridges were planted in 1938 and 
were well established by 1946. Since the war the rest of the hill has been 
the scene of unremitting action with, in the first stages, laige numbers 
of trees and old stumps being grubbed and earth moved by bulldozer, 
followed by the more leisurely digging out of bracken and the setting 
out of many thousands of plants which are now growing vigorously. 

On the right-hand side, as we move up the broad grass siope of 
Battleston Hill, there is a garden of Kurume Azaleas backed by a mixed 
shrub border and interplanted with Lilies. On the brow of the hill a 
planting of Rhododendron species has been called a living text-book of 
the genus, for, as in the book 7he Species of Rhododendron, so here, the 
species are arranged in their botanical series and the result is highly 
instructive. Among the species there is a large 5-6 year-old planting 
of the very vigorous Lilium ‘Bellingham hybrids’ and recently one of 
Agapanthus seedlings which, having survived the last winter, should 
prove to be quite hardy, in this part of the Gardens at any rate. 

Over the bridges the display is of a more informal nature with 
plantings in the Dell of some of the newer Rhododendron hybrids from 
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such gardens as Bodnant and Exbury, some of the larger-leafed 
Rhododendron species which probably would not survive in the more 
open site of the species garden, as well as of other genera, including a 
fine plant of Camellia cuspidata. Situated to the east and south of the 
Dell is a large collection of seedling Rhododendrons and Azaleas which 
have been raised at Wisley since 1946. Many of these are now beginning 
to flower for the first time and Fellows will have seen some of the best 
of the Rhododendrons exhibited at Vincent Square and some of the 
Azaleas at Chelsea, where they formed the Wisley exhibit of 1954. 
Among these Ericaceous plants are planted over 200 young Camellias 
which are growing vigorously and already are flowering profusely. 
Although Rhododendrons greatly outnumber anything else on Battle- 
ston Hill, other plants have not been forgotten and there are many 
representatives of the genera Hamamelis, Erica, Magnolia, Eucalyptus, 
Hydrangea, Primula, Meconopsis, Acer, Sorbus, Viburnum and Eucryphia, 
to mention but a few. 

Other developments in this part of the Gardens include bordering 
the Portsmouth Road, a 44-acre field planted in 1947 with some 300 
Japanese flowering Cherries, and on the brow of the hill beyond the 
Model Fruit Gardens, a new fruit collection laid out to provide the 
Gardens with a representative sample of Apples and Plums when the 
National Fruit Trials move to Brogdale, near Faversham. The fruit 
trees have grown well since they were planted in the winters of 1949-51 
and this year some trees are producing fairly good crops. 

To inspect the rest of the estate it is necessary to leave the Gardens 
and to journey a mile or so to Wisley Village, noting on the way the 
Director’s house on the left, built in 1911, and farther on, opposite the 
village shop, six cottages erected in 1915. Beyond the shop there are 
twelve more cottages, six dating from 1925, two from 1950 and four 
from 1952, all built on land purchased from the Foxwarren Estate in 
1919. Also purchased at that time were 160 acres of land, a farm and 
farm cottages. This land at first was not available to the Society, but soon 
possession of enough was obtained to allow the start in 1922 of the Com- 
mercial Fruit Trials now known as the National Fruit Trials. 

In 1926 the Vegetable Trials were removed from the site now occu- 
pied by the Floral Trials and set up in their present position next to the 
Fruit Trials. The area of land originally devoted to the cultivation of 
vegetables was 4} acres but during the war this was increased by 14 acres 
to provide sufficient space to grow the Trials of Lease-Lend seed. 

Beyond the Fruit and Vegetable Trials is situated the playing field, 
with a pavilion and pitches for cricket and football. Tennis is also played 
here on two grass courts which were laid down last year. 

In this brief and sketchy account we trust that we have shown that 
the Gardens have developed enormously since the Society which we 
are proud to serve took over their occupation 50 years ago and that the 
Council’s original objectives in establishing the Gardens in large 


measure have been, and still are being, fulfilled. 
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1. Main Entrance and Car Park, 
2. Battleston Hill 

3. Cherry Field 

4. Fruit Collection 

5. Model Fruit Garden 
6. Roses 

7. Floral Trials 

8. Alpine House 

9. Rock Garden 

10. Wild Garden 
11 Seven Acres 

12. Herbaceous Borders 
13. Aberconway House 
14. Pinetum 

15 Howards Field 

16 National Fruit Trials 


17. Vegetable Trials 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Lilacs for America. Report of 1953 Lilac Survey Committee of the 
American Association of Botanical Gardens and Arboretums.”” 48 pp. (Pub- 
lished for the Association by the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.) 

“Preliminary Holly Check List.”’ 56 pp. (Published by the Holly Society of 


America.) $1.00. 

At the London Horticultural Congress in 1952 the policy of setting up International 
Registration Authorities for the names of all important groups of garden plants was 
unanimously approved. It is easy to pass resolutions but often difficult to put them 
into operation! An essential basis for the work of any Registration Authority is an 
authentic and comprehensive list of the names hitherto used in the groups concerned, 
with the maximum of relevant information about each name. The Holly Society of 
America and the American Association of Botanical Gardens and Arboretums are to 
be warmly congratulated on the timely production of two such lists—for the Hollies 
and the Lilacs of North America respectively. If Registration Authorities for the two 
groups become established in the future, these lists will be invaluable. 

The’plan and lay-out of the two lists are broadly the same. Names of species, hybrids, 
varieties and cultivars are arranged in one alphabetical series, approved names and 
synonyms being indicated by different types. An ingenious system of abbreviations, 
figures and signs provides a great deal of useful information about each plant, including 
the “‘group” to which it belongs, the introducer or raiser, gardens where specimens 
may be seen, and many other relevant particulars. 

At first sight a page of one of these lists is a rather puzzling and complicated agglo- 
meration of symbols and types. It is difficult, however, to see how the amount of 
information they contain could have been expressed more clearly or shortly, and, after 
a little practice, the print yields up its secrets without undue strain on the reader. It 


is to be hoped that further lists of the same kind will be produced for other groups. 
J. S. L. GILMOUR 


“Tomato Growing.” By F. W. Allerton. 196 pp. Illus. (Faber and Faber.) 
18s. 


With both private and commercial gardeners, tomato growing is a subject for much 
discussion, even dispute; and on which reliable information is often sought or is often 
necessary. Whatever the requirement, this book makes a helpful, new and up-to-date 
approach to the subject. The author writes from wide experience enlightened by a 
scientific outlook and is at pains to present and argue his case from the more funda- 
mental principles. 

It will be noted, however, that old ideas die hard even with the enlightened mind. 
Thus the author is trapped into erecting a bogey in order to knock it down—‘‘many 
growers are forced by circumstances to (use) inferior loam” (p. 126). But no one 
who knows the financial return from buying good loam for Tomato propagation could 
subscribe to this view, long since made untenable by research. Similarly, the comments 
on phosphate deficiency (pp. 65 and 115) are irrelevant when moderately good loam 
with an adjusted pH is used. A genetical heresy could be eliminated on p. 144 by 
substituting “‘possess’’ for “‘acquire’”’ and the reference to “the first four or five trusses” 
(p. should read “‘first truss.” 

espite these and similar blemishes, the book presents a stimulating account which 
covers hygiene, soil, soil sterilization, propagation, planting systems, growing the crop, 
varieties, pests, diseases, and outdoor culture. The illustrations and index are excellent. 
Every grower and student will want this book. W. J. C. LAWRENCE 


“Woodland Management.” By W. E. Hiley. Royal 8vo. 463 pp. Illus. 


(Faber and Faber.) 63s. 

Mr. W. E. Hiley has long made a special study of Forestry economics as applied 
to this country and this comprehensive book is the result of his studies and his practical 
experience. He deals first with the position of the private woodland owner in relation 
to the state, then discusses the organization of a woodlands department on the larger 
private estate and the prices of timber and the conversion of woodland products. 
Woodland maintenance, the advantages and disadvantages of natural regeneration, 
the choice of species and finally woodland costings, taxation and accounts, are dealt 
with. Although a large book on an admittedly large and complex subject, Mr. Hiley 
has managed to present his material and his ideas in a clear, sometimes even in a 
challenging, manner and to produce figures to back them up. This book provides an 
important and to some extent a new and very practical approach to Forestry problems 
and should prove extremely helpful to all woodland owners. PATRICK M. SYNGE 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to repraduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 


BULBS 


For Bowl 
and 
Garden 
Culture 


**BULBS AND LAWNS” 
CATALOGUE 


(Free on request) 


Complete list of all Bulbs for Forcing and 
Garden Culture, Sweet Peas and Grass 
Seed for Autumn Sowing, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Plants and Garden Requisites. 


134 Recent Street, W.1 

129 W.C.1 

53a QueEN VicTorIA Street, E.C.4 
Houston Roap, S.E.23 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“THE PREMIER” 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


CH WHITEHOUSE LTO 


In 6 complete sections, including the roof ; 


Made in three sizes :— 
lass 24 oz. cut to size. 
Bft. x 6ft. x 7ft. oz. Cut to size 


PAINTING UNNECESSARY 
LOW IN UPKEEP COSTS 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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Carter's White Roman Hyacinths 
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By 

pointment H.M. Queen 

urserymen Elizabeth, The 

Queen Mother 

BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 

eas. HILLIER & SONS 


CHEMICALS 
TO TRE LATE 
KING GEORGE vi 


JOSEPH BENTLEY 
LIMITED 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


For Winter Spraying use 
Bentley’s “‘CREEBOL” 


A standard dual-purpose combination of 
tar oil and petroleum emulsion 


1 qt. 4/6; $ gall. 7/9 ; 1 gall. 13/6; 
2 galls. 23/-; 5 galls. 42/-; 10 galls. 80/- 


Carriage paid on 40/- orders and upwards to any 
Station in Great Britain 


IMlustrated Catalogue for 1954 post free on 
request 


for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which you 
are interested 


WINCHESTER 


CRAVEN PRODUCTS 


including 


“ TAKITAK ” 
TREE BANDING COMPOUND 
apply in October or early November to 
catch the Winter and March Moth. 


WINTER WASHES viz. 
** CARBO-CRAVEN ” TAR OIL. 
“NEUTRAL” TAR OIL 60% & 73%. 
** PARA-CARBO ”’ TAR PETROLEUM. 
““WINTER SOLOL”’ PETROLEUM. 
CRESOFIN DNOC PETROLEUM. 
in several strengths 
also 
FORMALDEHYDE 
and other 
SOIL STERILIZERS, 
SOIL FUMIGANTS etc. 


Full particulars apply: 
W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 


EVESHAM 


BEST QUALITY 


NURSERY STOCK 
from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 

the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 

able from our 100 acre nurseries, situated 

in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 

FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 

HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 

HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Send for our 88 page catalogue. 


Personal attention assured 


The BAR Nt 
NURSERIES. 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX. (Established 1880) 


XVil1 


ST. ALBANS 


*Phone 
St. A. 245 


SANDERS 


Founded 
1872 


By appointment Nurserymen to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother 


We were proud to have had the only exhibit of Orchids (97) at the 
R.H.S. SESQUICENTENARY SHOW IN JULY 1954 


“ORCHIDS AND THEIR CULTIVATION ” 


by D. F. SANDER and his late mentor and friend, E. C. COOPER 


(36 ILLUSTRATIONS—16 in 5-colour—100 pages. 12/6 post free) 
IS WORTHY OF A PLACE IN YOUR GARDENING LIBRARY 


7 Mr. H. F. Sander, V.M.H. founder of the St. Albans firm of Orchid Specialists, published the 
Reichenbachia in 1882. His grandson, Mr. David Sander, assisted by the late Mr. E. Cooper, has 

roduced a handy and pleasantly i illustrated book, which is published at 12/6, whereas the monumental 
Reichenbechis i is not easily come-by and a good copy may realize £200 or more . 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 
“ ... It is becoming more generally recognised that Orchid culture is neither beyond the means nor 
the skill of many Amateur page and this expanded version of a popular booklet by the same author 
is in answer to many enquiries....” Times Gardening Supplement 

. An outstanding feature of the book is the excellent coloured plates that illustrate the true beauty 

a these delightful plants. The — and white illustrations are also good, particularly those depicting 
the tricky art of potting an Orchid... .” Country Life 


LEAF CLEARING ? 


CASY The 


ALLEN 
SWEEPER 


This simple machine with its fast rotating 
broom, and large capacity container, collects + ly 


leaves and litter at walking speed, and solves =~ 
the leaf clearing problem once and for all. 4 
It is so easy to use, strongly built and 
has nothing to go wrong. When not in use 43 
can be hung flat against a wall. 


£13 10-0 Carriage 


From your ironmonger or send remittance direct to } 
the manufacturers. Wiustrated leaflet on request. 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. = 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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and Steel Bracing 


ensures Tremendous sh 

and maximum light 
» | Scientifically designed 
pou BLE ‘Z to grow more and last 
MODEL a lifetime. Wide range 
£17.15.6 of types and sizes made 
in prefabricated units. 


All models extendible. 

Free Delivery. Erection 

Service and Deferred 
Terms arranged. 


EXTENDIBLE 


MODEL ‘D’ 
SERIES 


LEAN-TO SERIES 


Various sizes from 4 ft. 1 in. 
wide to 9 ft. wide. Lengths, 
8 ft. 3 ins. to 17 ft. 6 ins. 


Lengths from 7 ft. | Height to Ridge, H ft. 4 ins. 
to 8 ft. ins. to 
als 


1 in. to 19 ft. 2ims. | Eaves, all sizes, 5 ft. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


MAN 


8 ft. 2 ins. wide. 


‘The “SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 
Piercing, Raking, Brushing and Rolling. All incerchangeable without 


tools 


W. HARGREAVES & CO LTD 


CHEADLE CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC... CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HUMEX watches the 
weatherforyou...... 
switches itself on when 
needed — off again 
when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 800 For green- 
houses up to 600 cubic ft. 


Mode! 1250 For green- 
houses up to 1,000 cubic 


10’ x 8’). Complete with f. (14'= 10’). Complete 
hermostat and 4 yds. with Thermostat and 4 

cable. yds. cable. 

Galv. Iron. a7. 7.0. Galv. Iron. ail. 2.6. 

Copper. £10. 17.6. Copper. £16, 15. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW !'"======: 
Please send me, evichous obligation, your FREE brochure 
¢ Gr e Heating. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT IRH) 
11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel.: Byfleet 3314 


Superb 


SWEET PEAS 


No deep digging 


For long stems and _ gloriously 
coloured, sweet-scented blooms in 
profusion there’s nothing to com- 
pare with Chase compost-grown 
Sweet Peas sown in early October 
under Chase Cloches. Deep digging 
is quite unnecessary. You start 
picking in May and plants often 
attain a height of 9 feet. They must 
be seen to be believed. A pack of 8 
Chase Low Barn Cloches, only 72/6, 
will cover 32 plants which may easily 
yield over 4,000 wonderful blooms. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR SEED CATALOGUE 
AND CHASE CLOCHE PRICE LIST—FREE 


CHASELTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MX. 
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... for those who take 


PRIDE 
in their 


garden! 


Tarpen Electric Garden Tools are essen tial 
for preserving the charming and well- 
tended appearance of your garden and save 
hours of endless drudgery. P 


TARPEN TRIMMER 

Ten times faster than hand shears, the ~¥/), 
electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer can save Ci! 
its cost in two days’ use, keeping your * 
hedges neat and healthy. Safe and easy to kK 
use, easily handled by man or woman. it 
Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16. 


NEW WHEELED GRASSMASTER 
Enables machine to be pushed to and fro 
like a carpet sweeper, cutting the toughest 
grass and weed growth inaccessible to 
scythes and mowers. The Grassmaster can 
also be converted into the Vergemaster at 
the additional cost of £4. 

Price, including 25 ft. cable, £15 17s. 6d. 
3-wheeled attachment for existing Grass- 
masters, £3 17s. 64. 


TARPEN VERGEMASTER 

Takes the backache out of trimming lawn 
edges. Simple to use, the Vergemaster is 
mounted on two rollers and is drawn 
backwards along the edge of the turf, cutting 
as fast as you can walk. The machine can 2 


be converted the Grassmaster at the - 
additional cost of £1. 
Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £15. Tarpen Vergemaster ‘ 


Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable generator 
Write for illustrated folder 


T A R p ENGINEERING CO LTD 


7 IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3 
Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


: 
NEW Iype M Trimmer 
| 
NEW Wheeled Grassmaster 
N 
xxi 


Perfect Combustion and very 
efficient in weed destruction and 
sterilizing operations. Scientifi- 
cally designed. Fully Patented 
Burner Head. Unequalied per- 


Write 
for details to:— 


MORTON LONGLEY 


(BATH) LTD. 
DEPT. 1, 10 WALCOT ST., BATH 


ENFIELD 


Growing sivce 1890 


HARDY FERNS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ALPINES, WATER LILIES 

AQUATIC PLANTS 
and FISH 


Catalogues on Application to 


PERRY’S 


HARDY PLANT FARM 


ENFIELD 


any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


it Your PATHS 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Coid with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 


29/6 per cwt. 
Packed in } cwt. bags. 


Carriage paid. | 


DO IT YOURSELF ~- AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 


MUSHROOM COMPOST 


No composting—can be LAID —SPAWNED — 

CASED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
No high temperature required. Can be spawned with 
room temperature at 50-55°. Large bag (about 4 
is) 36/-; di bag (about 2 bushels) 20/-. All 
including spawn. Large bag covers approximately 10 
square feet, smaller bags in ratio. Considerable reduc- 
tions for 5 large bags (50 sq. ft. and over). 


POULTMURE 
Used by leading growers of al! crops 
The most efficient as well as the most economical 
organic. 1 cwt. (covers over 4,000 square feet), 36/-; 
5 cwtr., £6/15/-. 
Special prices ilable for q ies of | ton and over. 
Carriage paid Gt. Britain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


hush 


TIGER CUB 
FLAME GUN — 
: formance. 
No Carbonisation 
4 No Scaling or blocking 
Economical 
Safety in use 4 
© 
Stonor’s 
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Seeds of Quality 


Unwins are the raisers of many outstanding flowers and 
vegetables, including :— 
GARDEN PEAS: “Onward” and “ Early Onward.” 
DWARF TOMATOES: “The Amateur” and “ Atom.” 
BROAD BEANS: “Longfellow” and “ Red Epicure.” 


ONIONS: “ Unwins Reliance” and 
“Unwins Exhibition.” 


Also numerous first-class varieties 
of Sweet Peas and Primulinus 
Hybrid Gladioli. 


Catalogues free on request. yp 


It’s not only a 
very efficient 
WATER 
CART... 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


Rad 


It carries anything, without 
splashing or waste — Fertilizer, 


Manure, Sprays—in fact anything 


that can be put in the Container. ALL 

Note how clever design —~ PURPOSE 

workmanship have combine 

lightness with exceptional Regd. Design WATER 

strength. Study these points: Wee. Soar CART 
All-Welded Tubular Steel Frame. Strong Heavily Me, - 
Galvanised Container. 3 Types of wheel — Pneumatic Geo. Monro, Carters, Suttons, and 
Tyred, Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable Welded all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


All-Steel. 6 sizes— 15 to 50 gallons capacity. 


ALFRED ALLEN 


& SON LIMITED 
LOWER GORNAL, Na. DUDLEY 


London Office 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 2978 


Easy pV, 
to tip \ 
4 
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RHODODENDRON AND 
CAMELLIA 


To the growers of both these genera the illustrated article on Leonardslee 
will be of particular interest for the large collection includes fine plants of 
the older Camellias and Rhododendrons, together with many of the newer 
introductions. The article on Colonsay describes the growing of Rhododen- 
drons, especially those in the large-leafed series, on a windswept island on 
the west coast of Scotland. Mr. H. G. Hillier’s account of new Camellia 
Hybrids, is a summary of the important developments in the last twenty 
years in Britain. Mr. G. H. Pinckney comments on hardy hybrid deciduous 
Azaleas and Mr. L. F. Frisbee of the Tacoma Rhododendron Society 
writes about R. occidentale in its native habitat on the west coast of 
the U.S. Capt. Neil McEacharn’s account of Camellias at the Villa Taranto 
in Northern Italy is of interest to Camellia enthusiasts as is Mr. J. Souster’s 
description of the method of propagating C. reticulata at Kew. There are 
reports of Shows, both here and in the U.S., Trials, Awards and a list of the 
Rhododendron Hybrids registered since 1953. 
Price 10s. Packing and Postage 9d. 


LILY 


Mrs, J. Norman Henry completes her account of Lilies in her garden in 
Pennsylvania, describing the North American species, many of which she 
collected in the wild. This, coupled with an interesting and informative 
account of Dr A. M. Vollmer’s quest for native Lilies in California and 
Miss E, Feild’s competent paper on North American Lilies and their culture 
at a Lily Group Discussion, focuses attention on a group of Lilies which is 
steadily gaining in popularity. The Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry 
describes Lilies at Mount Stewart in Northern Ireland. Of unusual interest is 
Dr. Norma E, Pfeiffer’s illustrated account of her new hybrids of L. auratum x 
L. japonicum and L, rubellum. Mr. F, Kingdon Ward tells of his discovery of 
the new epiphytic Lily during his recent expedition to Upper Burma. Col. 
F, C, Stern comments on some of his new hybrids and Mr. F. J. Rose gives 
practical advice on when and where to plant Lilies in the average garden. 
Mr. T. H. Findlay describes the Lily collection at Windsor and the method 
used there of propagating from scales. Mrs. E. B. Trundle outlines the 
numerous activities of the Lily Committee of the Garden Club of Virginia. 
There are also reports of the Lily Group Exhibit and descriptions of plants 
which gained awards. 

Price 10s. Packing and Postage 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 Post Free. 


U.S.A. $1.65 Post Free. 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


For hybridizers of Daffodils there are Mr. Guy L. Wilson’s informative account 
of recent developments in the breeding of white Daffodils, Mr. Campbell 
Duncan’s account of pink Daffodils in Tasmania and Mr. J. M. de Navarro’s list 
of pedigrees of good varieties. Col. F. C. Stern writes about Daffodils at High- 
down, and Mr. Guy Wilson about highlights of the 1954 season. Mr, Wilfrid 
Blunt describes a 12th-century drawing of a Tulip. Mr. George R. Barr has 
written a practical and highly informative article on the cultivation of Tulips 
and Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix describes some of the important new Tulip hybrids in 
Holland. Overseas contributions include an account of Daffodil mania in 
Virginia by Mr. Harry I. Tuggle, rambling reminiscences of the 1954 season on 
the West Coast of the U.S.A. by Mr. Grant E. Mitsch, an immigrant’s im- 
pressions of Tulips and Narcissi in New Zealand by Mr. G. A. R. Phillips, and 
Mr. J. A. O’More’s reports of Daffodil shows in the North Island of New 
Zealand. Mr. de Navarro describes the highlights of the Midland Daffodil Show, 
and Mr. Cyril F. Coleman, the R.H.S. Daffodil Competitions. The book con- 
tains appreciations and obituaries of three great figures in the Daffodil world, 
Mr. E, A. Bowles, Major C. B. Habershon, and Mr, Alexander M. Wilson, as 
well as interesting notes, lists of awards, newly registered Daffodils and the 
Daffodil Ballots. 

Price 10s. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free 


FRUIT YEAR BOOK 


The Reverend C. L. Dunkerley has written an extremely interesting account of 
some early English fruit books. As little has appeared previously on this 
fascinating subject, this article, well illustrated in monochrome and colour, 
makes an important contribution. Dr. L. C. Luckwill’s paper on fruit drop in 
apples and Mr. A. P. Preston’s on the thinning of apples make an interesting 
pair. Mr. Howard H. Crane describes his fine fruit garden at Pinner and Mr. 
R. E. Thoday describes fruit-growing in a Cambridge garden. The fluctuations 
and changes of the orchard fauna during the present century, by Dr. A. M. 
Massee, the maintenance of healthy fruit clones, by Mr. R. V. Harris, orchard 
soil management, by Dr. D. W. P. Greenham, and the identification of fruit var- 
ieties, by Mr. A. Gavin Brown, are all subjects of more than usual interest. There 
are two interesting contributions from abroad, one on fruit-growing in New 
South Wales, by Mr. E. Haines and the other on important stone fruit varieties 
in New Zealand, by Mr. A. Farmar. There are also Fruit Group discussions, 
accounts of trips to Fernhurst and Long Ashton, and a report of the Fruit Show. 


Price 10s. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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** BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
MANPOWER & HORSEPOWER 


and introduces a new era of 
Ease and Prosperity to all 
engaged in Soil Cultivation 
for Pieasure or Profit. 
EXTEND YOUR LEISURE. 
INCREASE PRODUCTION. 
DO MORE in LESS TIME 
with LESS EFFORT. 
Please send for particulars — 
You will not be wasting time. 
fully descriptive brochure 
clearly what CAN 
done, and being done, by 
young, not-so-young 
of both sexes. 
Basic price 80/- 


Full Guarantee of 
Satisfaction or Money 
Refunded. 
AN OPPORTUNITY YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS 
Industrial & Agricultural improvements 
6, Ot. Andrew's Road, Great Malvern, Worcs. 


* OUR NURSERY = 
IS GROWING 
YOUR 1955 
* GARDEN 


Take this short-cut to WONDERFUL 


a glorious garden next 
year, by now Money Saving 


our well-established COLLECTIONS 
R E —specially suitable 
HERBACEOUS for New Gardens— 

& ROCK PLANTS are just one of the 


appealing offers in 


FRUIT TREES * 


our new 

FLOWERING 100 PAGE 
TREES & SHRUBS ILLUSTRATED 

HEDGE PLANTS + General 
CONIFERS * CATALOGUE 


All Top Quality Only Free for 2id. stamp 


F. TOYNBEE, LTD. 


Nurserymen & Landscape Gardeners 
s BARNHAM (Bognor Regis) SUSSEX 


Ne. 1 


An Old Gardener Asked: 
Is a Leaf Broom better than 
a Besom? 
Yes—its easier to use and 
very light. 
Its selected Fibre does not 
break off like the Twigs. 
les life is about 3 years. 
prove our Claim we will 
ind any pattern Carriage Paid 
One Month's Trial. 
not satisfactory at end of 
onth, broom tobereturned. 
Cash refunded plus returned 
arriage. 
| Leaf Broom Single Row 
21° 
16/6 


@ 


as 


10/6 


Double Row 

r Pine needles 

Heavy work 

2° (Ladies) 8/3 

21°* 

0/6 16/6 
* Stay fixed. 
Complete with 


Handles. 
CcCooK’s 
Mokers of ‘* Hand-Made Brushes since 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


— 


WAKELEYS 


works 
wonders 


: Wakeley’s 4-Fold Hop Manure puts body 
% into the soil and builds up its plant sus- 
B taining qualities. But that is not all. 
B Wakeley’s 4-Fold is clean to handle and 
contains in correctly balanced propor- 
tions—Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash 
—the three chemicals recognised as vital 
for vigorous and fruitful plant life. 
PRICES—From Nurserymen and Seedsmen : Small 
bag 7/-; medium bag 10/6; large bag 17/-; 10 
large bags 165/-; 20 large bags 320/—. Or direct 
from manufacturers, carriage paid, England and 
Wales. Carriage on Scottish orders, 9d. small! bag, 
1/- medium bag, |/6 large bag. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Autumn List of Bulbs, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 
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If you want the best results from 
your garden you cannot do better 
than follow the expert advice—up- 
to-date, accurate and readable— 
given every week in Popular 
Gardening. You'll find it the 
most reliable weekly gardening 
magazine—and it’s the best of all 
guides for beginners. 


NOTE: The“ P.G.” Service includes Pree 
Expert Advice by Post on all Gardening 


Edited by 
GORDON 
FORSYTH 


On Sale Every Thursday at all Newsagents 4d. 


Autumn 
is lawn time 


This is the time to think about your lawns— 
the time to do that preliminary work which 
will make sure you have a luxuriant ‘centre- 
court’ lawn next Spring. 

All grass needs fertilizer to be healthy. 
Fisons make a full range of fertilizers blended 
for all garden needs—and several specially 
intended for lawns, whether new orestablished. 
For new lawns Fisons ‘New- 
lawn’ at 4 oz. per square yard, scat- 
tered evenly over the surface of the 


soil and raked in 7-10 days before 
sowing grass seed or laying turf. 


For established lawns Fisons 
Autumn Turf Dressing at 2 oz. per 
square yard scattered evenly over 
the whole surface of the lawn. 


CARTONS AND BAGS 


CONTAIN FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 


Write to Fisons Limited, Horticultural Dept. 
Room 6, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk, for 
a copy of the leaflet *‘ Autumn in Your Garden”. 


It’s Fisons for 


Fertilizers Ay 


jue Py 
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BIRD BATHS + VASES 


FIGURES 


14th Century Vase illustrated 
14ins. diam. £6 10s, 
In Finely Modelled Oast Stone 


As Exhibited at the R.H.S. Autumn 
Show 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
———— POST FREE——— 
SANDERS & CO., 
367 Euston Road, ‘ 
London, N.W.1. *phone EUSTON 2938 2,’ 


BUNYARD’S KETTERING LOAM 
FRUIT TREES As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
LIST FREE Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
Contains Advice on Selection, Culture and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
and Pollination, the best trees for Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
Gardens, Orchards, on correct stocks. by Rail, or Road Transport to your 
Fan-trained Peaches, Cherries, Plums door. 
and Gages, for walls, Soft Fruits etc. KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
Let us quote your requirements. . 28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD., MAIDSTONE Telephone: 3059 


LANDSCAPE OR FORMAL “RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split 3° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolis—49", 59° and 69" wide. 
IDEAL FOR UH SIGHT 


PROOFING 
SHADE/FROST, 
OPEN WIRE 
Designed and constructed GREENHOUSES, 
by craftsmen complete FRAMES, ETC. WME FENCES, ETC. 
with planting schemes Fencing and Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 


Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 


Write for illustrated brochure 
FITZPATRICK & SON (CONTRACTORS) LTD Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 
Landscape Gardens Department GERALD GILMER LTD. 
455, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, £.3 Te..: 16401 LEWES EST. 1922 
- And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and frulting orchards at any time, Including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, Including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone : 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 
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THE BREEDERS 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


You can confidently order one 
tree for your garden or many 
for an orchard if you write to 
LAXTON’S. You can rely on 
trees sent direct from our famous 
nurseries — and on_ individual 
attention, however small your 
order. For nearly 100 years the 
new and improved varieties we 
have developed have been building 
up our exceptional reputation for 
outstanding quality, and we grow, 
of course, all ordinary popular 
varieties. Our nurseries are certi- 
fied by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the latest developments in 
scientific breeding and cultivation 
are used by us to your benefit. 
LAXTON’S stocks have won over 
250 awards ... let them ensure 
success for you. 


Jor Puut 
and Roses 


YOUR 1954/55 MANUAL 


Laxton’s 

Fruit Manual | 
and Cata- 
logue, is a 
complete 
treatise on 
fruit grow- 


ing. 
Contains 
everything 
a gardener 
needs to 
know. 


Write for it NOW ! 
LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 
63H High Street, Bedford Tel: 4156-7 


FRUIT TREE RAISERS, 
NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


CROP-SAVING 


FROST 
ALARM 


The Swiss Weather House 


highly accurate, scientific in- 

strument which, besides 

normal weather forecasting, 
gives advance warning of frost by 
means of a loud electric bell. 

The Swiss Weather house con- 
sists of barometer, hygrometer and 
2 thermometers, one of which is 
fitted with an electrical contact to 
give the alarm when any predeter- 
mined temperature is reached. The 
whole instrument is sturdily built 
and mounted in rain protected 
one both ornamental and prac- 
tical. 

Produced by a well-known Swiss 
firm of Scientific Instrument 
makers, the number available on 
the English market is limited by 
import restrictions and early appli- 
cation is advisable. Price 222.0.0 


Obtainable from Carters Tested Seeds Ltd. 
134 Regent Street, London W.1. or 


~ SIEGRIST-OREL LTD - 


39 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 0032 
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“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 


Get the BEST out of your peat by using 
specific grades. 


SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 
Compost. 
MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- 
posts and digging in. 

For Leaflets and full particulars write to: 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


ASHCOTT ° Nr. Bridgwater 
SOMERSET 


Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER 


CLOSE 

WOVEN 
12) 10, Stakes 10d. 
17 1/- 
22 8. 1/3 
of x 6 ” 1/6 


Carriage paid station. 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the “RURAL” way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R), EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arborists and non Tree Surgeons 
pay 79, Tower Street, 


(Offices and Showroom) 


VALLEY AND VIOLET SPECIALIST 
PHONE : PAIGNTON 57742 
Double Devon: Violet plants (scarce). Transplanted 
in bud and bloom, now ready. arie ulse. Mauve, 
very highly scented. Duchesse de Parma. As pre- 
vious variety. Countess of Shaftestury. Blue with 
Pink cestre. er doz. 
Princess of Wales. Large Single Biue, scented. 12/— doz. 
Czar. Purple Blue, scented. 9/-doz. Cour d’Alsace. 
Dwarf growing Pink, nice for Rock garden. 9%/- doz. 
Sournameuth Gem. Largest Purple, scented. 9/— doz. 
Lily of the Valley. 
Large flowering crowns for outdoor. 100 for 
Large flowering retarded crowns for forcing. 
Cultural Notes with each order. 
All Carriage Paid for Cash With Order. 


SHAUGH LODGE, PAIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON 


36 don. 


“DURA-LAP”’ 
INTERWOVEN FENCING 
high 


Creosoted 1/6 extra. 
C.P. Sta. BE. & W. and Scotland 


TOP GRAD 
WATTLE HURDLES 


3 ft. _ 12/7 
4 ft. 16/9 


ft. 
Beat closely woven 6 ft. long 
Hazel. Carr. Paid Bag. & Wales 
C.W.0. SUPERLAP Interwoven CLOSE BOARD & CHESTNUT 
FENCING, WILLOW HURDLES, GARDEN GATES & 
ORNAMENTS, ROCK STONE TUBS. 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.8.), Wantage, BERKS 


Winchester, 
ALLWOOD’S 


Hants. 
(Tel. 3972) 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 


Selected colours or unique 
mixed shades. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue eh 


Ot, og R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 
HEATH 


Carnation Specialists SUSSEX 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 

PLETELY RELIABLE wo.) LABEL MACHING 
Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 
27/—100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £4 15s. 6d., 
make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


; 
22 
ALFREE 
A. 
| 
| 6 tt 32 
t. » 36 
= Strong 6 ft. long panels. 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 
Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 
WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


SPRING CABBAGE PLANTS 


GARDEN ORDERS :—Grown from 
Sutton’s seed. 25 each 6 varieties 
for 10/-, 50 ditto for 17/6, 100 ditto 
for 27/6, P. & C. Paid, C.W.O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


GARDEN ORDERS:—5/- doz., 10/- 25, 
17/6 50, 25/- 100, 45/- 250, 75/- 500, 
P. & Paid, C.W.O. 


Varieties :—Royal Sov., A. Climax, Cam- 
bridge Favourite (422). 


All entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


FAMILY TREE 


5 varieties grown on the one tree. Send 
for details. 


PEARSON & SON, 


FRIARS’ COTE FARM, 
NORTHIAM, Nr. RYE, 
SUSSEX. 

Tel. 3132 Northiam. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


R. HOLFORD 
& Co. Ltd. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE HOSTEL AND 
RESTAURANT AT WISLEY 
GARDENS. 


Enquiries invited for all 
types of building and 
Estate Works. 


IMPERIAL WORKS, 
WALNUT TREE CLOSE, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY 
’Phone 2302-3-4. 


GREENHOUSES 


IN SOFTWOOD 


No. 700 GREENHOUSE 


PRICE LIST—Carr. Extra 


8 x 6 £4 00 
10’ x 7’ -.. £4710 0 
12’ x 8’ .. £5410 0 


Please send for list 53.F. 


MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
and 122 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Shrub planting time is here at last! Finest top spit taken from our own 
Call here in person to choose and virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 
coilect your plants from our well- compost to the John Innes Formula. 
stocked nurseries. On No. 71 "bus Quotations by return for delivery 
request-stop, on Hammersmith- in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
Kingston route via Richmond. in small quantities. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. V. TARRY 

Park Read Wurseries, Kingston, Surrey PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 


Telephone : KIN 0296 Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


SMAIL’S _GARDEN SHOP 
Bulbs for pare or Indoor Culture 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
LONDON, S.W.1 ent Hardy Plans 
‘vergreen 
Minutes Horticulture! insecticides ankey’s 
Garden Pots 


for Business Convenient. W. SMAIL 
: or Pleasure abic. 
: 44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London.” ABBey 4427 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. One minute from St. James's Park Station 


Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


BAMBOO CANES 
ail A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout POLYANTHUS 
s. d. . . . 
we 43 38 
Our strain is unrivalled for size, quality 
19 9 1s and colour-range and has been awarded 
$f. 2 15 9 25 0 20 0 TWO R.H.S. GOLD MEDALS this year! 
Plants for Autumn delivery : 
7h 400 40 SOO 60 0 Mixed colours, 17/6 per dozen. 
8 fe. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 
10f. 500 600 700 8 0 Carriage free. 
Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Corvtege paid 
nearest station. C.W.O 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. BlachmorterLangden 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 “The Cornish yy of Bath 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


TREE PAEONIES ORCHIDS 


We specialise in these scarce and beauti- Sample collection, six different coolhouse 
ent Ene varieties with growing instructions; all 
2 flowering size plants including Ceologyne 
Japanese and European varieties, also cristata, Epidendrum radicans and various 
some of the lovely orange-scerted yellow Cypripediums, carriage paid 
hybrids. Less 5%, cash with order. 75/ 
Write for catalogue to : 


Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey 


“ Visitors welcome at all seasons " 
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| CURTIS’S 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


Containing coloured plates with figures, descriptions and 
observations on the Botany, History and Culture of new 
and rare plants. 


Edited by W. B. Turrill, D.Sc., F.L.S. Keeper of the 
Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


The Botanical Magazine is the oldest current scientific 
periodical of its kind with coloured illustrations in the 
World, and in the beauty of production and the high 
standard of its contributions it is unique. It should be 
found in every library with a botanical or horticultural 
section. Volume 170, the sixth in the New Series, will 


be published in four parts over a two-year period. 


Part II of Vol. 170 will shortly be published and includes the 
following plants: 
Berberis polyantha, Chorizema cordatum, Convolvulus Pitardii 
var. leucochnous, Crocus nubigena, Felicia Pappei var. gracilis, 
Pittosporum undulatum, Primula Gaubeana, Rhododendron 
galactinum, Rudbeckia speciosa, Vicia canescens, Zephyranthes 
tubispatha. 
Subscription Rates £2 per year, U.S.A. $5.75 post free. 
Subscriptions can also be received for the complete volume 
at £4, $11.50 in U.S.A., post free. Complete volumes 
are also available for each year since the New Series was 
started in 1948. Price £4 per volume. 


Subscriptions and orders should be sent to 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.: 
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Hedging plants. 


| >, HERBACEOUS & ALPINE PLANTS 


‘ including IRISES, LILIES and WATER PLANTS. 
3 


am 3. FRUIT TREES & ROSES 


‘e / Bushes, Standards and Trained Fruit Trees. 
Roses—including H.T.s, Polyantha and Species. 


i . TREES & SHRUBS 
including RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, 
[) CAMELLIAS and a large range of Climbing and 


These catalogues contain details of the extensive & 
range of plants grownonour Nurseries at TWYFORD, 
Berks, and BAGSHOT, Surrey. 


Please write now for copy which will gladly 
be sent post free. 


: 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 


The Floral Mile 
Twyford Telephone Wargrave 224-225 Berks 
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